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I accepted the above tithe when it was first sug- 
gested to me, but some sense of accuracy and of hu- 
mility prompts me to make it plain at the very outset 
that I do not presume to speak for the press. I have 
no warrant to do so, nor do I assume any competence 
to do so. I speak, in fact, only for myself, so the 
title of this talk should be, “One Newspaper Editor 
Looks to Law Enforcement.” 


Too, | shall, with your indulgence, give my 
thoughts still another slight twist away from the for- 
mal title, for, to be objective and fair, | feel I must 
take not only a searching look at law enforcement, 
but an equally searching look at the press in its 
relation to the principles and agencies of law en- 
forcement. For I have a strong conviction that cer- 
tain deficiencies in attitude and action by the press 
are to some degree, at least, to blame for some of the 
basic deficiencies in our system of law enforcement. 


POLICE RESPONSIBILITY 

Phe law enforcement responsibility, as I see it, 
operates in two broad areas. One | would classify 
as that of administrative or civil enflorcement—the 
implementation of traffic laws and ordinances, safety 
systems, On that phase of my subject, I have only 
this suggestion to offer: public confidence in and 
respect for the competence of municipal law enlorce 
ment agencies can be increased and intensified by 
a more objective and scientific approach to the prob- 
lems of traffic regulation and control. ‘There are 
areas where, for example, non-synchronized traffic 
lights persistently out over long periods of time have 
annoyed the public and hurt the business interests 
of communities, 


But let me get on to the second and vastly more im- 
portant area in which law enforcement operates—that 
of criminal enforcement, especially against organized 
crime. 

We need waste no time, in this context, talking 
about the individual or the individualistic criminal: 
the burglar, the crooked bookkeeper, the confidence 
man, the pickpocket, the mugger. In detecting, ap 
prehending and prosecuting these, our law entorce- 
ment agencies are tremendously effective and = con- 
stantly progressive in developing new techniques and 
new methods of dealing with them. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 

Organized, syndicated crime is another matter. 
Here we have a condition of national and local dis- 
grace. But here, it seems to me, 1 must, to put the 
situation in proper perspective, take a look at the 
press belore I look to law enforcement. 

Organized crime will flourish and law cntorcement 
languish or rot in any community where the news- 
paper or newspapers cannot be expected or trusted 
to expose the political laxity, misfeasance and debase- 
ment which always are the roots of widespread civic 
evil. ‘The law enforcement agencies can make and 
keep a community clean only if the people of that 
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“The Chain of Evidence—The Relationship Between 
Law Enforcement and the Press” was the subject of the 
10th Forum jointly sponsored by the Manhattan College 
Institute for Forensic Research and the Metropolitan Law 
Enforcement Conference in Riverdale, N. Y., on February 
18. Some 300 police and other law enforcement officials 
heard presentation of the subject led by two highly quali- 
fied speakers—for the press, Edward Hughes, vice presi- 
dent of Westchester Counter Publishers, Inc.; and for 
law enforcement, Deputy Commissioner Walter Arm, New 
York City Police Department. 


community want it clean, and the people will demand 
cleansing action only if, through their newspapers, 
they are made constantly and clearly aware of the 
need for such action. 

Syndicated gambling, and the moral decay it gen 
erates, cannot be curbed in, much less eliminated 
from, any community whose press piously protests 
against this organized evil on its editorial pages but 
prints horse race tips, baseball, basketball, football 
and prize fight odds, and the “Brooklyn system” o1 
“Manhattan system” of “numbers” on its “news” 
pages. 

Police department youth workers and other social 
workers can’t be expected to stop juvenile gang wars 
in a community whose press romanticizes and glam 
orizes the young hoods in headlines about “The Dra 
gons,” “The Crusaders,” “The Knights,” “The Fal 
cons.” 

Indeed, law enforcement must suffer in any com 
munity in which the press is less than intelligently, 
constructively and conscientiously on the side of law 
enforcement. Hence, where law enforcement suffers, 
it is a safe assumption that the press is in some sense 
or degree to blame. 

All of which I have said because I want you to at 
least understand that I am not being pharisaical on 
hypocritical in my newspaper man’s look at law en 
forcement. There can be no need to quote to this 
audience statistics or survey reports about the depre- 
dations of syndicated crooks, racketeers and gang 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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The Case for 
... The Police 


By WALTER ARM 
Deputy Police Commissioner 
Community Relations 
New York City Police Department 


Lt. Governor Malcolm Wilson, New York, was mod- 
erator of the forum. In his keynote address, he called 
for a more cooperative relationship between press and 
police. Co-chairmen were Sheriff John Hoy, Westchester 
County, and Brother Aginas Thomas, F.S.C., Manhattan 
College. Others on the panel were Thomas Costigan, CBS 
News; Edward Kirkman, New York Daily News; John 
O’Brien, New York Journal American; District Attorney 
John Cohalan, Suffolk County; Major Leslie Williams, Con- 
necticut State Police, and Chief Prosecutor Guy Calissi, 
Bergen County, N. J. 


\s a former newspaperman and now as a slightly 
used police official, I tind myself in a somewhat odd 
and unusual position—sort of a jackanapes of both 
trades and master of neither. 


In this interesting conference, I truly find mysell 
in the middle and forced to walk a very straight and 
narrow chalk line; IT must keep my sentimental al 
lection for the press from interfering with my admira 
tion and respect for those engaged in law enforcement. 
| have found a great many rogues on both sides. Hap- 
pily, the dedicated men greatly outnumber the rogues. 


In short, | think I can say that my position is unique. 
But having served on both sides of the fence, maybe 
I can be of aid in attempting to bring a greater meet 
ing of the minds between journalism and law enforce 


ment. 


In my opinion, in order to really make this forum 
more than just a collection of well-meant words, | 
feel that it must be taken out of the classroom and 
the realm of theory and into the streets and the realm 
of harsh, cold reality. 

Therefore, | would say that the realistic viewpoint 
that law enforcement takes of journalism is | most 
times quite cynical and—sometimes not undeserved 
all we expect from journalism, or, as it is more 
commonly known, the press, is to be left alone. This 
viewpoint, which, | am happy to state, seems to be 
dwindling, is fostered by many things, not all ol 
which are healthy. One reason for such an attitude 
is the utter concentration of police on the jobs as 
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signed to them and the resentment which is evoked 
when anyone in any way seems to be interlering with 
that concentration. Some of my friends of the press 
would say that this is a charitable viewpoint of that 
attitude; that the truth is that every police agency 
feels that it is well qualified to handle its own investi 
gation without outside interference or kibitzing, and 
insists on doing just that. 

\nother reason for this attitude by law enforcement 
has been the sad experience of many with the harm 
caused by premature disclosure and by newspapermen 
who neglect to check the facts and publish a distorted 
story. A still greater source of irritation to police is 
the mocking, meaningless story which holds law en- 
forcement up to contempt and ridicule. 

However, I am certain the modern law enforcement 
officer realizes that the press is here to stay and that 
whether he likes it or not, he must cooperate. The 
modern law enforcement officer and the modern 
police administrator realize that there is an obligation 
to keep the public informed, and that a well-informed 
public is one of the greatest aids to law enforcement. 
He will also discover, if he has not learned it already, 
that he gains public acceptance and backing for his 
programs when they are fully and clearly explained, 
and that he should take the press into his confidence. 

This cooperation—and now I can speak only for the 
New York City Police Department—has improved in 
the past five years. We hope it will continue to im- 
prove so that greater cooperation and understanding 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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By taking full advantage of modern photographic 
techniques and materials, the Nassau County, New 
York, Police Department has developed an_identi- 
fication system which has proved 100 per cent more 
ellective than conventional rogues’ gallery systems 


The new system is but a part of the department's 
thoroughly integrated photography program, which 
features the use of color photography, complete mod- 
ern photographic processing facilities, and a variety 
of photographic identification techniques. 

Nassau County Police Commissioner John M. Beck- 
mann and members of the department's Identification 
Bureau were primarily responsible for originating 
and developing these concepts. 

To understand the problems faced by the Nassau 
County force, it should be explained that the depart- 
ment is responsible for an area of 300 square miles 
and a burgeoning population of over 1,300,000. To 
cover this area requires a department of close to 2,500 
members. ‘The force stands as tenth largest in the 
nation. 


Centrally located at the department's headquarters 
at Mineola, Long Island, is the Identification Bureau, 
headed by Deputy Chief Inspector Vincent G. Thorn- 
ton. 

Of particular significance in the 18-man_ Identifi- 
cation Bureau is the fact that each man is thoroughly 
trained not only in conventional identification pro- 
cedures, but in all phases of photography used by the 
bureau. Every man can perform every job. 

Filling positions in the bureau is a highly selective 
process. Basically, a man must have spent at least 
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“She New 


Photographic System 
For Nassau County 


By HARRIS B. TUTTLE 
Consultant in Law Enforcement Photography 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 


live years on the Nassau force as a patrolman belor 
he is considered for the ID Bureau. In addition, he 
must also have more than a passing knowledge ol 
photography and photographic processes. 


On top of this, Chief Thornton explains that it 
takes two years of extensive training before an Identi 
fication Bureau detective is fully-qualified in all 
aspects of the operation. 


One of the most thorough training programs estab 
lished by the ID Bureau is in photography. Before a 
trainee attempts to take pictures on his own, he is 
assigned to an experienced photographer and accom 
panies the man on various assignments. The trainee 
will remain with this photographer for about a month, 
at which time he is assigned to another photographer. 

This procedure is repeated roughly six times before 
the trainee is sufficiently prepared to work on his 
own. The objective is to familiarize a man with the 
various techniques used by each photographer, and to 
introduce the trainee to different types of photo 
graphic assignments. 

Concurrently, the trainee is thoroughly oriented in 
the use of all types of camera—finger print cameras, 
studio mug shot cameras, press cameras, etc.—and 
in all phases of color and black-and-white developing 
and printing. At the end of his training period, the 
officer is assigned for a week to the detective bureau 
for indoctrination. 


After working in the photo department for several 
months many of the photographers attend seminars 
and other outside special training programs dealing 
with photographic techniques. 
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Chief Thornton believes that this intensive train- 
ing period is essential for developing proficient crime 
photographers. A person’s innocence or guilt often 
depends on photographic evidence, which leaves no 
room for error on the part of an Identification Bu 
reau. photographer. 

Thornton also emphasizes that a photographer's 
proficiency is not measured merely by the quality ol 
the prints he turns out, but by his ability to capture 
all necessary evidence—regardless of the situation. 
\s in any kind of police work, evidence cannot be 
moved. ‘Thus a police photographer often must work 
under hazardous and_ less-than-ideal circumstances. 


It is under conditions such as these that the Nassau 
Identification Bureau developed its very effective 
rogues’ gallery system of 15,000 photographs. ‘The 
first departure from the norm is immediately evident 

all mug shots are in full color, using full-length front 
and side views. In addition, instead of using the more 
common modus operandi of filing, Nassau files its 


mug shots according to age and physical description 


\ccording to Deputy Chief Inspector ‘Thornton, 
this method has proved to be 100 per cent more clfec 
tive than the bureau's former system. ‘These are some 


of the reasons: 


Color and tull-length mug shots have reduced the 
mumnber of mistaken identities by witnesses. 


In most instances, less time is required to locate 
a suspect. ‘This has generally reduced the strain and 
fatigue on the part of the witnesses. 


Only one picture of each criminal is on file, thus 
reducing file space and at the same time eliminating 
contusion. (With the modus operandi system a crim 


At left below, the huge charcoal water filtering 
system is checked daily by the lieutenant in charge. 
The filter system is one of the reasons for excellent 
photographic quality obtained by Nassau'’s Identifi- 
cation Bureau; (center) detective at the left sets an 
automatic timer for automatic nitrogen water agita- 
tion in one of the modern color processing baths. 





inal’s photograph might appear in a number of files 
because of a varied crime career. In such cases there 
is always the risk that a witness will “recognize” a 
suspect which he he has just viewed in another file.) 

Under the present system at Nassau, all rogues’ 
gallery photos are filed according to sex, color, age 
in five-year groupings) and height. These photo- 
graphs are housed in Kardex trays which hold 49 
8x10-inch prints. The shingled Kardex filing system 
permits simple, one-at-a-time viewing by witnesses. 

\s lor color, Deputy Chief Inspector Thornton ex- 
plains that it is the department's contention that 
varying complexions and color are extremely impor 
tant in identification. Although the bureau has 
used color for some time, it has only been recently 
that color and black-and-white prints could be taken 
from the same negative. This money-saving aspect 
was made possible by switching to negative color in 
the form of Kodak Ektacolor film. 


Why use this method of identification for a rogue’s 
gallery?) Thornton explains that the system is based 
on the premise that a witness (or victim) of a crim 
inal act retains a mental image ol the perpetraton 
and can usually give a 


> 


good gene ral desc ription. Thus 


a detective need merely withdraw those trays which 
contain pictures of men fitting the general description. 


Po illustrate the system, ‘Thornton uses the example 
of a witness to an armed robbery. The perpetraton 
had been described as a white male, 40 years old, and 
about six feet tall. Using a keyed chart, a detective 
quickly locates the tray or trays containing mug 
shots of men fitting this general description. Note 
that in this system viewing is not limited to known 
armed robbers, as with a modus operandi system. 


Valves to right of timer control water temperature. 
Right, Deputy Chief Inspector Vincent Thornton 
follows work of a detective checking color balance 
and density of a color negative on a densitometer. 
Each detective in the ID Bureau must undergo two 
years of intensive training to be fully qualified in all 
of the bureau's operations. 























II 
detective will pull additional photo trays of men fit 
ting the general description, but five years older o1 
younger, or a bit taller. 


\s most police officers will recognize, if a modus 
operandi system were used, a witness would have to 
wade through hundreds of mug shots, with only a 
lew actually fitting the witness’ general description. 
If a perpetrator could not be identified in the ‘armed 
robbery” file, the standard procedure would be to 
move on to other criminal specialties. ‘This is com- 
plicated, since criminals can have more than one 
specialty or the perpetrator may be trying his hand at 
a specific crime for the first time. 


Although the Nassau Identification Bureau uses 
a physical description type of rogues’ gallery, the ad 
vantages of keeping a modus operandi [ile have by 
no means been forgotten. However, such information 
is now kept in printed form on 3x5-inch cards, cross 
filed by booking number to rogues’ gallery pictures. 


In addition to these files, the Identification Bu- 
reau maintains other files which are directly tied to 
photography. These include a criminal record file, 
wanted file, oddity file, criminal fingerprint file, 
photo file and civilian fingerprint file. 


Vo illustrate the mug shot work load, some 200 per- 
sons a month have their photographs added to the Nas- 
sau rogues’ gallery. Naturally, arrests far exceed this 
number, but it is the contention of the Nassau Police 
Department that for the most part it is a waste of 








the witness fails to make an identification, the 
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One of Nassau County's eight darkrooms—four for 





color and four for black-and-white—shows typical 


roominess and neatness of the air conditioned rooms. 


time and money to fill the rogues’ gallery with pictures 
of persons who commit only misdemeanors 

Phe procedure for “mugging” a suspect is tied into 
the overall booking system. Alter a suspect has been 
booked, assigned a permanent file number and tinge: 
printed, he is taken to the bureau's photo studio. \ 
split back 4x5 camera is used to take the front and 
side view stand-up or full length mug shots. “Th 
split back on the camera enables the bureau to put 
both views on a single sheet of Ektacolor Negatiy 
film. 

In addition to the rogues’ gallery, the Identification 
Bureau also makes extensive use ol photography in 
on-the-scene crime investigation To facilitate this 
work, the bureau maintains two radio-equipped panel 
trucks, ready to go at any time of the day or night 
Each truck is equipped with two 4x5 cameras, cle 
tronic flash equipment, fingerprint collecting equip 
ment, and photographic accessory equipment. Both 
black-and-white and color film is available 

Rather than patrol, these trucks are kept “on ready” 
at headquarters. Dispatching of the trucks is left to 
the discretion of the officer in charge when called fon 
by any detective investigating a crime. Under this 
system, a photographer can reach the scene of a crime 
n about 15 minutes 


any place in Nassau County 

Of course, speed in getting to the crime scene is on!) 
half the battle. The solving of a crime can often de 
pend on the speed with which information on evidence 


A detective removes a 4x5 camera from the storage 
bin in one of the fully equipped photo trucks main- 
tained by the Identification Bureau. Central loca- 
tion of the trucks allows them to reach any part of 
Nassau County’s 300-square-mile area in about 15 
minutes. The trucks also carry fingerprint detection 
equipment in addition to complete photographic 
gear. 
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Mug shots for Nassau County rogues’ gallery are 
full length, front-and-side views, in color. Using a 
split back on the 4x5 camera puts both views on a 
single Ektacolor negative. 


can be distributed, not only to the various Nassau 
precincts, but perhaps to neighboring New York 
City, Suffolk County and perhaps New Jersey, Con 
necticut and other states. 

hus, once an Identification Bureau detective has 
completed his photographic work, he rushes back to 
the bureau's complete, modern photo processing fa 
cilities. Eight complete darkrooms are available on 
a 24-hour basis—four for black-and-white film) and 
four for color work. With speed always a factor, 
Deputy Chief Inspector ‘Thornton explains that the 
bureau is always investigating new products which 


could possibly speed operations. 


\ recent example of the above was the bureau's 
switch to Kodak Ektacolor Negative Film. According 
to Thornton, colon processing time has been reduced 
from 71 to 53 minutes. In addition, printing time 
has been cut significantly. Previously it required 97 
minutes to make I4 color prints. Now, in less than 
half the time more than twice that number ol prints 
can be turned out. Black-and-white facilities are 
such that a request for 600 prints of a wanted criminal 
can be turned out by six men in less than three hours 


However, not all emphasis is on speed. No matter 


what the job, quality cannot be compromised. \ 
look into any of the bureau’s photo labs will find 
them spotless. All processing sinks are custom built 


of stainless steel, as is the majority of the film han 
dling equipment. Water temperature is controlled by 
a filtering system using three large charcoal filter 
tanks. Water agitation during processing is performed 
automatically with nitrogen. In addition, every colo 


Full 8x10 inch color prints comprise the rogues’ 
gallery. An age and physical description method of 
filing rather than the more common modus operandi 
system is used. 
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negative is put through a densitometer to measure 
color balance and density before prints are made. 

\s for equipment and capabilities, the Nassau Iden- 
tification Bureau is equipped to process any kind ol 
film and make prints from pocket size to 40x60 inches 
(the latter being primarily for courtroom exhibits). 

The photo services of the Identification Bureau 
are constantly being requested by other divisions of 
the Nassau force, including the homicide squad, arson 
squad, public safety bureau, technical research bu- 
reau, document examiner, auto theft squad, and the 
various precincts. 

However, the bureau’s photo services are not en- 
tirely limited to criminal work. A file of some 130 
color film slides, depicting every phase of the depart- 
ment’s activities, is maintained on an up-to-date basis. 
The primary use for this film slide story is to indoc- 
trinate rookie policemen. However, using the bureau's 
Kodak Cavalcade Projector, the slides are shown also 
to department visitors, and other police agencies. 

Thus, not only has the Nassau County Police De 
partment taken advantage of photography as a means 
to obtain more elficient identilication methods, it has 
also made photography a truly integrated part of 
crime investigation, 

This also provides pictures ol excellent quality 
lor possible future use in the courts, where such pic- 
tures are extremely important in giving both judges 
and juries a better understanding of the crime scene 
and other relevant evidence 

There can be litthe argument when Deputy Chiel 
Inspector Thornton labels photography as one of the 
department's most formidable weapons in Nassau 


County's fight against crime. 
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Progress 
Report 


Though it has been in operation only a little over 
a year, the new IACP Field Service Division has made 
substantial progress, and shows great promise for the 
future in providing the services for which it was or- 
ganized. It completed 1960, its first full calendar 
year, showing growth in several ways. 

In the first five months of its existence in 1959, 
the organization’s operating budget was $77,191.40. 
For the year 1960 it was $338,232.76. Its proposed 
budget for 1961 is $410,407.00. When it began op- 
eration in September 1959, the new organization had 
a permanent full-time staff of seven people. ‘This 
now totals 19, and will continue to grow as rapidly as 
competent personnel become available. So far, the 
demand for services to the field has exceeded the 
capacity of the Division’s staff. We anticipate that 
this state of affairs will continue for some time, since 
the need for high-grade professional assistance was 
so great at the time the Division was established. 


SURVEYS AND ASSISTANCE IN THE FIELD 


The development and installation of a complete 
records system was accomplished in Skokie, Illinois. 
This involved the planning of data-collecting pro 
cedures and forms, analysis techniques, machine ap 
plications, and the training of personnel to man the 
new system. 

The Division is providing substantial and contin- 
uing assistance to the police department of Chicago, 
Illinois, in the great reorganization going on there. 
Coincidentally, a contract had been drawn between 
the IACP and the City of Chicago early in 1960, 
calling for a study of the assignment and allocation 
of personnel in the Chicago department. Almost 
immediately thereafter, the now well known scandal 
in that department led to the decision for a complete 
overhaul and reorganization, under O. W. Wilson 
as the new superintendent. ‘The resources of the 
[ACP Field Service Division are being called upon 
increasingly in every major aspect of the rebuilding 
process. ‘This project, directed at the beginning by 
Ray Ashworth, is now being coordinated by Everett 
Leonard of our staff. Mr. Leonard has been working 
on the project almost from its beginning, especially 
on the development of reporting and records systems 
and procedures. 

During the latter part of the year, the Division 
undertook and completed its first major survey of 
an entire department. This was the department 
of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. This had been an 
excellent department in every respect, and, in gen- 
eral, this was confirmed by the study made by our 
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By QUINN TAMM, Director 
IACP Field Service Division 
Washington 6, D. C. 


organization. ‘The work done there was primarily 
evaluative in character, and in the process, the Di 
vision was able to suggest some improved organiza 
tional arrangements and procedures. 

The study of the Edmonton department is worthy 
of comment, I believe, as an example. It exemplifies 
those departments in the police field that are doing 
first rate jobs for their communities, but which are 
constantly seeking ways and means of doing the job 
even better. It simply is not possible for an organ 
ization to do the job demanded of it “up-to-the-limit” 
day after day, and, at the same time, to keep abreast 
of the development of new problems and new know! 
edge and techniques. 
quirement, as to help departments with graver diffi 


It was as much to fill this re 


culties that our Division was established. 
TRAINING 


An important part of the Field Service Division's 
services is training in the various aspects of polic 
work. This may be a service by itself, or it may fol- 
low or accompany other services relating to improve 
ment of techniques and procedures. 
presentations made during 1960 were as follows: 


The training 


California—a regional course for departments in 
the Los Angeles area—given in cooperation with the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute—January 
25 to February 5. 

Charlotte, N. C.—departmental in cooperation with 
the Traffic Institute—two courses given—April 4-15, 
October 10-21. 

New Mexico (statewide) 
Praffic Institute—May 16-27. 

Northeastern University, Boston 
sponsored by the Esso Safety Foundation 
cooperatively with the Traffic Institute 


in cooperation with the 


regional school 
conducted 
June 6-17. 
Jackson, Mississippi—departmental—in coopera 
tion with the Traffic Institute—June 20 to July I. 

University of Maryland—vregional—sponsored by 
Esso—conducted cooperatively with the Traffic Insti 
tute—July 18-22. 

Kansas—statewide— July 25-30. 
regional 


University of Tennessee sponsored by 


Esso—conducted cooperatively with the ‘Traffic In 
stitute—September 19-23. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana Octobe 


24 to November 4. 


departmental 


Broward County, Florida—tour participating dk 
partments—conducted cooperatively with the ‘Traltic 
Jistitute—November 7-18. 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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Squadrons of 
Harley-Davidson 


motorcycles spear- 


head President’s 
inaugural parade 
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An escort fit for a president! Certain- 
ly a proud and historic duty for the 
police officers who had the honor of 


leading President John F. Kennedy 
in the colorful inaugural parade in 
our nation’s capital. 
Harley-Davidson police motor- 
cycles made up the crack formations 
that thrilled the throngs lining Penn 
sylvania Avenue, waiting to welcome 
their new president. Nearly 100 
Harley-Davidson Solos participated 
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many of 
them bright new 1961 models. 
Whether it’s escorting very impor- 


in the inaugural parade, 


tant people, apprehending criminals 
or traffic control, Harley-Davidson 
police motorcycles are the immediate 
choice of police departments through- 
out the country. Their outstanding 
maneuverability, versatility and re- 
liable performance are a few of the 
reasons. Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Police Motorcycles 








The above training courses were largely for persons 
with supervisory responsibilities. The Field Service 
Division is prepared to present training at all levels— 
administrative, supervisory, operational, technical. 
The business of the Division is, in the long run, to 
“help departments help themselves”; this calls for 
the adequate training of departmental personnel. 
We are ready to help departments plan their own 
programs of training, in addition to conducting 
training programs for them with our own staff. 


RESEARCH 


While consultation and other assistance services 
are the main activity of the Field Service Division, 
of no less importance is its research program. The 
importance of police research was reflected by the 
[ACP as a whole late in 1959 with the appointment 
of a standing committee on research by President 
Woodson. The underlying purpose, of course, is to 
investigate the larger problems confronting the police, 
to determine their elements and causes, and to produce 
better techniques and procedures for dealing with 
them. 

A major share of the time and attention of the 
research staff has been devoted during 1960 to a 
study of the effects of traffic law enforcement on 
driving behavior. This study, of three years duration, 
will look extensively into the “normal” behavior ol 
motorists on the highway, with regard to speed, 
passing movements, behavior relative to other ve 
hicles, and so on. With this as a basis, varying degrees 
of various kinds of enforcement activity will then 
be applied to determine their effects on the “average” 
driving behavior. The results of the study are ex- 
pected to reveal significant indications of the effects 
ol enforcement activity on accidents, and thus to 
show ways in which enforcement can be most economi 
cally applied toward accident reduction. 

A great deal of progress was made during 1960 
in the development of useful instruments for observ- 
ing and measuring driver behavior. A device was 
specially created by Robert Shumate, the director of 
research of the division, with which a vehicle can 
be photographed, the time recorded, and the exact 
speed of the vehicle recorded. All three 
the time, and the speed—are recorded on film simul 


the vehicle, 


taneously. 

Progress was also made in the observation of “not 
mal” traflic flow. Approximately 50,000 vehicles have 
now been observed and recorded on film by means ol 
the device described above. 

The Division has been working on cxperimental 
applications of machine records methods in the De 
partment of Motor Vehicles of the state of Wisconsin. 
These are showing promise for improving the effi 
ciency of records processing. An example is the ap- 
plication of machine processing to the computation 
of costs of maintaining the 290-vehicle fleet of the 
state highway patrol. This operation has been occu- 
pying the full time of one man for about fifteen days. 
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It now can be completed, and with greater detail and 
accuracy, in about 22 minutes! 

Obviously, the promise of further applications ol 
computers and less complex machines to records 
processing and analysis is very great. Beyond the 
advantages of greater speed, greater detail, and great 
er accuracy, the application of machinery to these 
functions releases personnel for assignment to other, 
possibly more critical, duties. 

As the program in research continues, we hope to 
carry out the plans and recommendations of the [ACP 
Committee on Research, as financial support becomes 
available, and to develop well-organized new knowl- 
edge in the most important areas of police concern, 
Each new project, such as the “enforcement effects” 
study for the Public Health Service, will serve as a 
“pilot” for other studies, and for more advanced 
studies of the same kind. 

A project of great promise, which we may classify 
as “secondary research,” was gotten under way during 
1960. This is the Enforcement Facts Program. The 
purpose of the program is to collect and analyze data 
from cities over 10,000 population, covering traffic 
law vioiations in connection with which police a¢ 
tion is taken. Over 500 cities from 47 states are now 
reporting into the program, and a [irst comprehensive 
report of the findings will be published by the Field 
Service Division early in 1961, It is confidently an 
ticipated that as data are brought together in this 
project over an extended period, important new con 
clusions can be drawn concerning the effectiveness 
of traffic law enforcement, the types of violations 
that predominate in various areas, what kinds of po 
lice action characterize a-«successful traffic program, 
and so on. We are pleased with the volume of report 
ing that has been done by city departments unde 
this project. 

During the latter part of the year, plans were com 
pleted for launching a major, long-range study ol 
police personnel problems and programs.  As_ part 
of this study, present personnel practices will be 
looked into in detail; screening, selection, testing, 
promotion, and other related procedures will be 
studied with a view to determining the adequacies 
and inadequacies of selection and recruitment in rr 
lation to actual performance. ‘The central purpose 
of the project will be to isolate those qualities that 
characterize successful police performance, and to 
determine reliable indicators of those qualities. We 
are happy to say that this project has the approval ol 
outstanding leaders in the police profession, and now 
awaits only upon adequate financial support Chis 
is being sought. 


DIVISION STAFF 

As indicated at the beginning of this report, the 
staff of the Field Service Division grew rapidly during 
1960, reaching its present total of 19 full-time em 
ployees. I must include in this report, of course, the 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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FELONY WARRANT ISSUED WILL EXTRADITE ARMED ROBBERY JOHN DOE We-- 
Mer 32 -- 5 -- 7 -=- 180 -- BLOND -- BLUE EYES -- RUDDY COMPLEXION 
e- SCAR ABOVE LEFT EYE ESCAPED ON FOOT DIRECTION TAKEN UNKNOWN. 









This is typical of the thousands Operating over facilities supplied and maintained by 
of police messages that go out the Bell System, Teletype provides a written, accurate record 
of all messages. Operators need little special training... 


every day over private line tele- 
aren’t needed at all to receive messages. This means valu- 


typewriter networks. The message 
may be a routine request for a able man-hours saved, personnel freed for other duties, and 
suspect’s police record. Or it maximum message security. Teletype is so flexible it per- 
could be an emergency request to mits ready increases in stations and circuits. And, of course, 
set up a road block that would aid transmission is extremely fast and reliable. 

Private line teletypewriter service can mean far more 





in the capture of a fleeing bank robber. Federal, state and 
effective crime detection because of its superior speed, de- 


local law enforcement agencies are relying more and more 
pendability, and economy. Call your Bell Telephone mana- 


on fast, dependable Teletype as an important weapon in the 


war on crime. ger and let him tell you more about it. 
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One of the most popular seminars at the 1960 IACP 
Conference was a lively discussion of the extent to which 
law enforcement should exercise control over college and 
university police training programs. It was the prevailing 
opinion that law enforcement should support, but not at- 
tempt to exercise control in programs leading to degrees, 
while in short-term and in-service training programs law 
enforcement should indicate areas to be covered, have 
a voice in selection of instructors and serve as a general 
advisory group for the educators. 

With upcoming emphasis on college training for police, 
many police officials and police organizations may be 
called upon to offer guidance in setting up programs in 
higher institutions of learning. Dr. Germann’s outline 
of California programs will serve as a useful guide to 
such groups.—The Editor. 


Phe program administrators of the five California 
State Colleges olfering baccalaureate (B.S.) programs 
in law enforcement met in 1958 at San Jose State Col 
lege, in 1959 at Sacramento State College, and in 1960 
at Fresno State College to discuss the development ol 
curricula in the law enforcement area. Program rec 
ommendations which were developed and unanimous- 
ly endorsed in the course of those meetings are pre 
sented here in Parts I, Il and ILI, and the program 
currently in operation at Long Beach State College 
is covered in Parts IV and V. 

Acknowledgment is given to the following colleagues 
relative to the development of the first three parts: 
Professor Frank Boolsen, chairman of the Te orrt- 
ment olf Criminology, Fresno State College, —.esno 
26, Calil.; Professor Allen Gammage, supervisor ol 
Law Enforcement Training, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento 19, Calif.; Protessor G. Douglas Gourley, 
head, Department of Police Science and Administra- 
tion, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, Los Angeles 32, Calif., and Professor Willard 
Schmidt, director, Police School, San Jose State Col 
lege, San Jose M4, Calif. The author assumes full 
responsibility for the organization and development ol 
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Curriculum Development 
For Law 
Tu the State Colleges 


aporcement 


By DR. A. C. GERM, .N, Head 


Police Science and Administ «ion 
Long Beach State, College 
Long Beach 4, Califo- 


the Long Beach State College Program presented im 
the last two sections. 
ra € 
I. 4-YEAR BACCALAUREATE PROGRAM 
LOWER DIVISION 

Ideally, the first two years (lower division) of a 
four-year 
two-year City College o1 


daccalaureate program should parallel the 
Transfe) 
program, which prepares students for transfer to the 


Junior College 
four-year program, but, with few exceptions, does not 
So that there could be some guide for future curricu 
lum planning and program coordination, the Associ 
ation of California State College Law Enforcement 
program Administrators (ACSCLEPA) recommended 
the following LOWER DIVISION (Ist two years of 


college) format: 


Lower Division Objectives: 

l. Provision of a broad liberal arts background 
through General Education program or through  r¢ 
quired or highly recommended peripheral courses 
2. Provision of occupational training at the patro 
man performance level—so that students might bi 
able to assume, immediately, the duties and responsi 
bilities of the line officer position 
3. Provision of a basis for upper division work—so 
that the student might be prepared to enter the ad 
vanced courses of the last two years which are ad 
vanced studies of supervision, administration and 
specialized areas. 

1. Provision of a professional career preparation at 
the entrance level 
the patrolman level might be able to perform with 
competence and integrity and contribute to the pro 


so that graduates whe cuter at 


fessionalization of the vocation. 

5. Provision of service courses to other college dis 
ciplines 
be given to majors in business, education, engineer 


so that perspective in law enforcement might 
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UNBELIEVABLE --- YET TRUE 








REGARDLESS OF LOCATION OR SURFACE — by attaching 
a Faurot Foto-Focuser to your Graflex 4”x 5’ Speed or Crown 
Camera, which takes but a matter of seconds, extremely 
Sharp, Clear photographs can be taken of Latent Finger 
Prints on such surfaces as — ROUND BOTTLES, LIGHT 
BULBS, IRREGULAR MOLDING OF DOOR AND WINDOW 
FRAMES, SAFE DIALS, SPINDLE OF DOOR KNOB, RE- 
VOLVER, CONVEX AND CONCAVE AREAS ON THE 
DASHBOARD AND WINDOWS OF AN AUTOMOBILE, and 
other places inaccessible to conventional Finger Print Cam- 
eras. In fact (and this is amazing) you can photograph 
Latent Finger Prints on two sides of a corner of a cash 
box with a single exposure. 

Another outstanding feature of the Faurot Foto-Focuser is 
that standard filters can be inserted for special photog- 
raphy, including Infra-red and Ultra-violet. 





Reproduction of photograph taken of Latent 
Finger Prints on a revolver. 


Prices of Grafiex Speed or Crown Graphic 
Cameras equipped with the Faurot Foto- 
Focuser will be submitted upon request. 





Photographing Latent Pann Prints on an 
irreguiar surface of a door molding. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





The WORLDS MOST OUTSTANDING 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA at your ) 
finger tips by simply attaching a FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER* fo your Graflex 4"x5” 


Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 





*Patent Pending 











Photographing typewritten matter and 
Signature 






Price $29.00 


Reproduction of photograph taken of Latent 
Finger Prints on a light bulb with ver- 
tical and horizontal curvatures. (Note clar- 
ity and sharpness of prints. 5¢ of actual size.) 





pectanabter Latent Finger Prints on the 
curved surface of an automobile window 


FAUROT, INC. 


Designers.and Manufacturers of Crime 


Detection & Identification Equipment 








ing, government, journalism, natural science, psy- 
chology, public administration, social welfare, sociol- 
ogy, etc. 


Lower Division Course Placement Criteria: 


1. Courses for orientation—so that entering stu- 
dents can receive an orderly introduction to the 
science of law enforcement. 

2. Courses to serve as a foundation for upper di- 
vision work—so that basic knowledges are mastered 
prior to the demands of junior and senior courses. 

3. Courses of a tool or technique type needed by 
the line pvractitioner—so that the basic skills are 
mastered prior to entering the service. 


Courses Which Should Be Catalogued as Lower Di- 
vision, If Catalogued in the Law Enforcement Program: 


1. Introductory or Orientation Courses. 

2. Criminal Law. 

3. Criminal Evidence. 

4. Criminal Procedure. 

5. Criminal Investigation. 

6. Patrol Procedures (field problems, tactics, etc.). 

Traffic Control (investigation, vehicle code, etc.). 

8. Juvenile Control (split opinion: some regard as 
upper division). 

9. Vice Control (split opinion: some regard as up 
per division). 


“I 


Lower Division, Even If Catalogued Outside of the 
Law Enforcement Program: 

10. Police Delense ‘Tactics. 

11. Firearms (Gunnery). 

12. Report Writing. 

13. ‘Typewriting. 

14. First Aid. 

15. Life Saving. 

16. Photography. 

In general, curriculum development of a sound 
two-year program, whether it be the first two years 
of a four-year program, or the city or junior college 
preparation of the transfer student to the four-yeat 
program, should provide a solid liberal arts basis 
(Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Literature, Philo- 
sophy, Arts, Physical Education, English, Speech, 
Psychology, etc) and a solid grasp of the basic “tool” 
or “technique” courses of the law enforcement vo- 
cation. 

In the opinion of the author, any attempt to pro- 
liferate courses, to present supervisor and adminis- 
trative theory, to catalog a large array of specialized 
classes, only results in debilitation and disorganization 
of the curriculum and impedes the general establish 
ment of an acceptable two-year program. 

ll. 4-YEAR BACCALAUREATE PROGRAM 

UPPER DIVISION 

The final two years (upper division) of a four-year 
Baccalaureate program should present a highly ad- 
vanced program of study in the specialized areas of 
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law enforcement, together with a mature study of the 
theory and practice of supervision and administra- 
tion. So that there could be some guide for future 
curriculum planning and program coordination, the 
Association of California State College Law Enforce- 
ment Program Administrators recommend the fol. 
lowing UPPER DIVISION (final two years of col 
lege) format: 

Upper Division Objectives: 

1. Provision of a broad liberal arts background 
through required or highly recommended peripheral 
courses. 

2. Provision of education in the theory of supe) 
vision and administration—so that students might be 
prepared to assume, ultimately, the duties and respon 
sibilities of supervisory and administrative positions. 

3. Provision for amplification of lower division 
work through specialized courses—so that the student 
might be able to pursue, in detail, specific areas ol 
police administration and operations. 

1. Provision of professional career preparation for 
supervisory and administrative assignment—so that 
graduates of proved competence and integrity who 
accept supervisory or administrative assignment might 
be able to perform with maximum motivation and elf 
ficiency and thus contribute to the prolfessionalization 
of the vocation. 

5. Provision of teacher preparation for police acad 
emies, state legislated training programs, Junior col 
leges, colleges, and universities—so that the training 
programs of agencies and academic institutions might 
develop instructors of competence, integrity, expe) 
ience and academic respectability. 

6. Provision of background for graduate work—so 
that selected graduates might be able to profit from 
the programs leading to Master's and Doctoral degrees 

7. Provision of opportunity to participate in col 
lege research—so that the student may thus broaden 
his perspective and increase his understanding of the 
interdisciplinary approach to law enforcement prob 
lem areas. 

8. Provision of service courses for other disciplines 
of the college—so that perspective in law enforcement 
might be given to upper division majors in business, 
education, engineering, government, journalism, nat 
ural science, psychology, public administration, social 
welfare, sociology, ete. 


Upper Division Course Placement Criteria: 


1. Courses which are advanced—so that the stu 
dent who has been properly prepared in lower division 
may expand his knowledges. 

2. Courses which are highly specialized—so that the 
student who has been properly prepared in lower di- 
vision may be able to master the details of highly tech 
nical areas. 

3. Courses which are supervisory in nature—so that 
the student who has been properly prepared in lower 
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services from coast to coast. With service available in more than 
2,600 communities, ADT can furnish appropriate protection. to business, 
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A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 








division may acquire an understanding of the tech- 
niques of effective supervision. 

4. Courses which ave administrative in nature—so 
that the student who has been properly prepared in 
lower division may acquire an understanding of the 
techniques of effective organization and management. 

5. Courses of a policy and theory type needed by 
top-level management—so that advanced skills are 
mastered prior to entering the service. 


Courses Which Should Be Catalogued As Upper Di- 

vision, If Catalogued in the Law Enforcement Program: 
1. Criminalistics. 

2. Police Supervision. 

3. Police Administration (Line). 

1. Police Administration (Auxiliary). 

5. Police Administration (Staff). 

6. Specialized Problems in Police Administration. 

7. Comparative Police Administration. 

8. Case Studies in Police Administration. 

9.. Independent Study in Police Administration. 

10. Industrial Security Administration. 

11. Fire Services Administration. 

12. Jail Administration. 

13. Advanced Criminalistics. 

14. Internship Programs. 

15. Specializations in Traffic Control (Traffic Edu- 
cation, Traffic Engineering, Traffic Analysis, 
and Records, etc.). 

16. Specializations in Juvenile Control (Problem 
Diagnosis, Juvenile ‘Treatment, Juvenile De- 
tention, Juvenile Referral, Juvenile Supervi- 
sion, etc.). 

17. Specializations in Vice Control (Narcotics Con- 
trol, Liquor Law Enforcement, Sex Offender 
Control, Gambling Control, etc.). 

18. Specializations in Criminal Investigations (Rob 
bery Investigations, Burglary Investigations, For 
gery Investigations, Auto-Theft Investigations, 
etc.). 

19. Specializations in Criminalistics (Polygraph Ex- 
amination, Ballistics and Explosives, Identifi- 
cation Services, Questioned Document Examina 
tion, Advanced Photography, etc.). 

20. Specializations in Industrial Security. 

21. Specializations in Fire Services Administration. 

22. Specializations in Jail Management. 

Police Philosophy and Ethics. 

24. Police Planning and Research. 

25. Police Personnel Management 

26. Police Fiscal Administration. 

27. Police Public Relations. 

28. Police Records Management. 

29. Police Communications Systems. 

30. Police Supply, Equipment, and Maintenance 
Processes. 


31. Police Institutes in Specialized Areas. 


Police Seminars in Specialized Areas. 
Police Workshops in Specialized Areas. 
Il. Police Practice ‘Teaching. 
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35. Survey of Police. 

36. Psycho-Socio-Physiologica|! 
ology. 

37. Probation and Parole. 

8. Corrections Administration (Institutional Treat 
ment of Offenders, Non-Institutional Treatment 
of Offenders, etc.). 

In general, curriculum development of a sound fom 

year program, wherever presented, should provide a 

solid liberal arts basis, a solid grasp of the basic “tool” 


Aspects of Ci imin 


or “technique” courses of the vocation, and prep 
aration for the eventual assumption of supervisory 01 
administrative roles. 

In the opinion of the author, the baccalaureate 
program should prepare its graduates so that they 
might immediately assume the position of patrolman 
and perform effectively, but also so that they might 
ultimately assume supervisory and administrative po 
sitions and perform effectively. In such manner the 
four-year programs can contribute to the eventual 
professionalization of the vocation. 


Ill. 2-YEAR CITY OR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 


As was stated before, the first two years (lower di 
vision) of a four-year Baccalaureate program should 
parallel the two-year City College or Junior College 
Transfer Program (which prepares students for trans 
fer to the four-year program). 

Thus, in approaching the curriculum problem of a 
city or junior college, a distinction is made between 
Transfer program (that which prepares students fo1 
entry into the final two years of a four-year program) 
and Terminal program (that which is offered specifi 
cally to satisfy the needs of specific agencies or speci 
fic communities. The distinction is of critical im 
portance in any logical discussion of curriculum 
development, coordination of law enforcement aca 
demic training and definition of institutional role. 

So that there could be some guide for program co 
ordination, the Association of California State Col 
lege Law Enforcement Program Administrators recom 
mended the following with reference to the City Coi 
lege and Junior College programs 


Completion of General Education Requirements: 

City College and Junior College students who are 
preparing themselves for transfer to a four-year pro 
gram should, as far as possible, complete the General 
Education requirements of the college or university 
to which they intend to transfer. Courses in type 
writing, first-aid, life-saving, and photography are 
highly recommended and may satisfy some of the 
General Education requirements 


Limitation of Law Enforcement Major Credit: 

City College and Junior College students who ar 
preparing themselves for transler to a four-year pro 
eram should, as far as possible, limit their law en 
forcement course credit to a maximum of 20 units 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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Split-second 
performance 
on call 
24 hours a day! 


Stamina for pursuit! Power for 
the sprints! Stay-ability for the 
day-in day-out patrols! Chevy’s 
got ’em all—and then some. 

And just consider what these 
Chevrolet police cars offer you 
under the hood: Besides ‘a stand- 
ard 6 and standard V8, you can 
choose from seven optional (at 
extra cost) V8’s ranging all the way 
up to a whopping 360 horses. 

Chevy certainly doesn’t neglect 
your men’s comfort and conven- 
ience, either. Ride. Handling. 
Easy entrance and exit. All-day 
seating comfort. See-ability. You 





name it, Chevy’s got it—in spades. 
And what about those all- 
important, tailored-to-the-job 
features that separate your police 
car from just any police car? 
Heavy-duty extra cost options 
like special shocks, springs, brakes 
and the rest? Chevy’s got them in 
spades, too. See your Chevrolet 
dealer for complete details. 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


chief 
CHEVROLET & x of x 
police cars 














NOW—5 special Chevy packages for 
any kind of police car duty! Now you 
can get your choice of five engines, 
each teamed with heavy-duty body 
and chassis equipment, at new special 
package prices. See your Chevy 
dealer for details. 





Final approval of architectural design for a new 
three-building Municipal Center in ‘Tenafly, New 
Jersey, has been given by the Borough Council, Mayor 
Howard M. Booth has announced. 

‘To occupy a I4-acre, borough-owned site just west 
ol the business section, the Center will feature a 
small plaza, or forum, designed to serve as a town 
gathering place—the modern equivalent of a village 
green. 

On three sides of the plaza, connected by a covered 
walkway, will be buildings housing the public li- 
brary, borough administration hall and the fire-police 
headquarters. Each activity exists independently, 
yet all have the economy and convenience of unified 
design. 

Architect. Vincent G. Kling, of Philadelphia, de- 
scribes the design for the building as a “contemporary 
expression of permanence and stability which carries 
forward the continuity of tradition that is the heri- 
tage of the community.” In keeping with the char- 
acter of the surroundings, the buildings have a broad, 
low scale and sloping rools, and will be constructed of 
red brick with white wood and masonry trim. 

At left in the above photo is the public library, 
which has a “T” shaped plan with separate areas for 
adult and children’s activities off a central lobby. 
Shelf space is provided for 51,000 volumes in open 
stacks. 
tions and cultural affairs is included. 


A community room for lectures, civic func- 


Chief Chester B. Campbell and members of the 
Fenafly Police Department will be housed in the 
same building as the Fire Department—the long, 
rectangular building at right in the photo, divided 
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In Tenafly, New Jersey 
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equally with office, equipment and service facilities 
for both departments. Separate garage space provides 
for seven pieces of fire equipment, police vehicles 
including an ambulance and emergency truck, and a 
workshop. A tall tower for hose drying and fire de 
partment training .provides a vertical emphasis to 
the building .group. 

In the Borough Administration building, center, 
all offices are conveniently located along a central 
corridor leading off the public lobby. The council 
chamber has permanent seats for an audience of 130 
and is designed to serve also as a Magistrate’s Court 
and for various Borough agency sessions. ‘The Coun 
cil Chamber is located forward of the covered walk 
way in the center of the plaza, as a symbol of the 
traditional importance of the town council in com 
munity life. 

Roofs of all buildings have offset clerestories to 
admit subdued natural light and also provide vents 
for mechanical air handling equipment. Heating, 
air conditioning, and utility services for the entire 
Center are economically centralized in the fire-police 
building. 

The site development plan provides parking spaces 
for 230 cars, designed to serve the neighboring busi 
ness section as well. Police and fire vehicles will 
have their own direct access. 
site have been reserved for much-need playing fields 
convenient to the junior high school. 


Several acres of the 


Plans call for completion of the Center by spring of 
next year. 
$1,287,000 was approved by referendum last Novembei 
to provide the majority of funds. 


A municipal bond issue not to exceed 
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If | were smaller or you were bigger, 


what places we would go...... 





Have imagination, will travel. But his Dad, like all Dads, will help him 
chart a course — so that wherever he hopes to go and whatever he hopes 
to be, his dreams will have a chance. Dad will get a strong assist from his 
Prudential Agent, a skilled insurance man who has helped other Dads and 
other boys. A Prudential Agent can do the same for you. He can show 
you the best insurance program for your family and design it with the 


same care he would use if it were for his own. Welcome him when he calls. 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE — INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 








Use of airplanes by the Minnesota Highway Patrol 
dates back to 1955 when, under a “lend-lease” agree- 
ment with the State Conservation Department, they 
were utilized to spot trouble locations and trallic 
congestion areas. 
craft and Highway Patrol personnel rode as ob- 
servers. Used on holiday weekends, the planes proved 
their worth in directing traffic through alerting patrol 


Game warden pilots operated the 


cars to trouble spots. 

So satisfactory was this experience, top patrol exe 
utives were convinced that the airplane was a neces- 
sity in the efficient operation of the organization. 
Iwo Super-Cubs were purchased for the Patrol in 
June, 1957; a Cessena #180 was assigned in 1958; 
and a DI8 
Patrol air arm in mid-1959. 


twin-engine Beechcraft was added to the 


We were fortunate in having many experienced 
pilots among the ranks, and alter submitting a request 
to the field for volunteers, two patrol officer pilots 
were selected in 1957 to become the first [lying patrol 
officers of the Division. Another flying patrol officer 
was added in 1958, and to maintain an ever-increas- 
ing use of aircraft, the fourth patrol pilot was 
assigned in 1959. 





Air-to-Groun 
Operation on 
Minnesota 
Highways 


By LEO M. SMITH, Chief 


Minnesota Highway Patrol 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Our air fleet has been assigned a variety of tasks in 
its comparatively short history—necessary test [lights 
traffic law enforcement, traffic surveys, department 
photography, mercy missions, apprehension of crim 
inals, and transportation of key Patrol personnel 
whenever necessary. Hundreds of hours have been 
logged and many arresis and warnings issued as the 
result of the ever-watchful eyes of the flying patrol 


ollicers. 


In apprehending trallic violators, we use essentially 
the same method as that employed by the Lowa State 
Patrol (see The Police Chief, September 1960) \ 
large silhouette of an airplane is painted on the high 
ways in selected areas of the state, marking olf dis 
tances of one-fourth mile, one-half mile and one 
mile. The Patrol pilot can readily spot a vehicle 
which appears to be exceeding the speed limit and be 
gins clocking the vehicle as it passes the first marker. 
The time it takes to travel to the next marker is noted 
on a calibrated card which immediately reflects the 
miles per hour the vehicle is travelling. Reference 
to the accompanying reproduction of this card will 
readily indicate the ease with which the pilot may 
verify a violation and relay the information and 
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“The feather-weight recording pens of 
the Model 6303 produce greater excur- 
sion and more pattern detail for each 
subject reaction than longer pens that 
must be slower acting.” 


“We find the accurate calibration of 
the Model 6303 Galvanograph section 
in ohms resistance is an important ad- 
vantage over using a polygraph without 
calibration in ohms resistance. It tells 
us how much the subject’s resistance 
has changed during a test.” 


“The steady chart travel in the Model 
6303 Kymograph recorder enables us 
to be certain of the exact point at which 
any reaction occurs. Printed time lines 
on the chart at one second intervals are 
more useful than at five second spac- 
ing.” 


WHY... They Pick the 


Actual Interrogation Room Experiences 
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“Chart rolls are quickly changed by 
swinging up the pen table, Also, we 
find the more steady chart drive aids in 
plotting heart, pulse and breathing re- 
actions.” 

“It is easier to watch the chart and at 
the same time make instrument adjust- 
ments because the Model 6303 has min- 
imum width, The glareless panel elim- 
inates reflections that resulted in eye 
strain when using an instrument with a 
polished aluminum panel.” 


“We are able to lift the Model 6303 
right out of our interrogator’s desk and 
slip on the lid. In five minutes we are 
on our way for an outside interroga- 
tion. This combination desk and port- 
able utility of the Model 6303 has been 
a great advantage.” 
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KEELER Model 6303 


Don’t Risk Your Future! 


Why take chances with uncertain inter- 
rogation methods! 


There is no more certain protection of 
the law enforcement administrator’s 
security than the ready availability of 
approved polygraph interrogation fa- 
cilities. 


Learn the full story of the KEELER 

olygraph and how it can serve the 
Polygrapl 1 | t th 
specifie needs of your community. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 
printed below, 





KEELER Polygraph Div. 


ASSOCIATED RESEARCH. 
“Electrical Testing Insteuments Since 1936" LACOCD OA 


3795 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


Send the following information at once: 


— Complete Polygraph Story —_.. A Program for Our Community 











—— Polygraph, An Aid in Recruiting 
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Form No 1892 
(Rex 5-59) 


Minnesota Highway Patrol 


AIR-OBSERVED SPEED VIOLATION 








182! No. Off No. Pilot No. 
Date Hwy. Location 
Make Vehicle Color___ Type 











Between Morkers Direction of Travel 


123 45 WS E YW 


Hour: Seconds Clocked: 
Circle Time Under Distance Clocked 
































1/4 Mile i/2Mile 1 Mile M.P H. 








7.8 15.6 31.3 IS 





8.1 16.3 327 10 





8.5 17.1 4.2 05 








9.4 18.9 37.8 95 





10.0 20.0 40.0 90 





10.5 2l.l 42.3 85 





1.2 22.5 45.0 80 





12.0 24.0 48.0 19 





12.8 29.1 51.4 10 








13.8 27.8 59.3 65 








15.0 30.0 | 60.0 60 
163 27 | 05.4 55 




















18.0 38.0 72.0 90 





description of the vehicle to the ground patrol fon 
apprehension. 

Our courts have accepted this scientific method as 
valid evidence of speed violation, and the conviction 
rate has been exceptionally high. 

Dangerous criminals have been apprehended by 
the air observer's ability to track a person or vehicle 
on the ground. 

Fully radio-equipped and piloted by experts within 
the Patrol ranks, the planes have justified the fore 
sight in their purchase and use as a valuable adjunct 
to the Highway Patrol’s operations. It is anticipated 
that an additional Cessena #180 will be purchased 
this year, giving us another effective tool in traffic 
control, law enforcement and the growing need to 
transport key personnel to strategic locations during 
critical or emergency situations without delay. 


The Minnesota Highway Patrol is determined to 
have the best trained men, the most efficient mobile 
ground fleet and the latest in modern aircraft to con- 
tinue the fight against the ever-increasing number ol 
traffic accidents and law violators. 
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Progress Report ........ from page 12 
unhappy passing of Ray Ashworth, who directed 
the Field Service Division through this successful 
first year. During the year he appointed the follow 
ing new people to the professional staff of the divi 
sion: 

A. Everett Leonard, retired chiel of the Uniform 
Crime Reports section of the FBI, as Assistant Di 
rector for Records. 

Richard Zylman, formerly with the Wisconsin State 
Patrol, as a Field Supervisor for the Research Section 

Howard B. Fletcher, retired head of the Training 
Section of the FBI, as Business Manager. 

Dean A. Ruid, formerly traffic analyst with the Wis 
consin State Patrol, as a research physicist 

Paul H. Bohardt, formerly deputy in the police dé 
partment of Tucson, Arizona, as a Field Representa 
live. 

Harwood G. Knight, a machine systems and man 
agement analyst, as a computer programmer with the 
research staff. 

A BRIEF LOOK AT THE FUTURE 

I feel that this report would not be complete with 
out some indication of future prospects. In every 
respect we continue to grow. As I have said, the 
demands for our services are running a little ahead 
ol our capacity to meet them. In a very important 
sense, of course, this is a healthy situation. We hope 
that the demand will continue to increase, and we 
will plan to enlarge our resources accordingly. 

In direct assistance to the field, we are prepared to 
provide services as requested by departments at all 
levels—administrative, technical, and operational. In 
research, we plan to follow the lead of the IACP’s per 
manent committee on research in matters of priority, 
taking on projects as adequate financial support b¢ 
comes available. Our staff has in preparation the 
material required for improved records systems fot 
small and medium-sized departments. We are de- 
veloping a three-week program of intensive training 
in police administration, covering the major areas of 
concern to police executives and administrators. This 
will supplement our current training efforts at the 
supervisory level, and enable the Division to offer 
training assistance at any level at which it may be 
required. 

When the Field Service Division was organized, 
it was anticipated that it would fill a long-standing 
need in the police field. It is possible to state at 
this time that this anticipation was well-founded. 
Phe further expansion and improvement of our ca 
pacity to serve depends only upon requests for our 
services and the support that we are sure will be 
forthcoming as the values of this program continue 
to be demonstrated. 

Carl H. Pesch has been named Commissioner of the 
lowa Department of Public Salety, succeeding Dan 
Statton. Colonel David Herrick continues as supet 
intendent of the Iowa State Highway Patrol. 


The Police Chief 
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PUT THESE 


O WORK 


EXPERTS 
IN POLICE SCIENCE 


R YOU 





FIELD INTERROGATION 
By 
ALLEN P. BRISTOW, Sergeant 


Los Ingeles County 
Sheriff's Department 


The author outlines a sound field 
interrogation program that can 
greatly accelerate the solution of 
many crime mysteries. Designed 
as a READY REFERENCE for the 
individual patrolman, an EXCEL 
LENT TEXT for classroom use, 
and as a GUIDE to the police ad 
ministrator who is initiating a field 
interrogation program within his 
organization, 

e Selection of Subjects for Field 

Interrogation 
e Preliminary Conversation 


¢ Recognition of Criminal 
Traits 

¢ Documents of Identification 

e The Interrogation 

e The Search 

e Recording Field Interro 


gations 
e Instituting a Field Interro 
gation program 


“At last we have a well researched 
and well written book on one high 
ly important phase of the most im 
portant subject in police work.” 
Texas Police Journal 


List the titles you want sent on ten days free inspe cthion 


within thirty days for the ones you decide to keep. Orders accompanied by a remittance will be 


Pub. °58 116 pp. 
$3.75 49 il. 
| 
| 
| 
| sent postpaid. 
| 
| 
| 
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A FORWARD LOOK IN 
POLICE EDUCATION 


By 


THOMAS M. FROST 
M.S., M.S.I.R. 
Instructor, Police Academy 
Chicago Police Department 


If you, like the author, wish to see 
\merica’s finest young men selected 
to become the world’s best educated 
police officers, then this book is 
FOR YOU. It is the first and only 
text devoted to the essential propo 
sition of assisting the police teache: 
by explaining the rudiments ol 
teaching techniques in terms of po 
lice instruction, 


Olficer Frost is no armchanh philo 
sopher. He is one of “Chicago's 
Finest” who has dedicated himsell 
to police education with a view to 
better service and protection [on 
American Society at large. 


A deep-rooted practicality is readily 
discernible in his theories and re 
search. He writes with the author 
ity of first-hand acquaintance with 
the varied and complex aspects ol 
police work. 


Pub. ’59 


$8.75 72 il. 


308 pp. 


Zone 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 
and 
PHYSICAL EVIDENCE 
A Handbook for Investigators 
By 
LELAND V. JONES 


{ssistant Professor of Police Science 
Los Angeles State College 


idited by E. CAROLINE GABARD 





Two leading thoughts guided the 
author in his writing... 


e The extent to which the lab- 
oratory can aid the investi 
gatol 


e Limitations of the laboratory 


The result is a KNOW-HOW 
COURSE on tested and tried meth- 
ods and procedures for recognizing, 
gathering, marking, preserving, and 
packaging physical evidence and 
presenting such materials in courts 
of law 


oO 
S 


Out of the author’s broad personal 
experience with some 10,000 cases 
and over 2,500 appearances as an 
expert witness in court comes a vast 
store of criminalistic laboratory 
knowledge for the crime investiga- 
tor and police olficer—in fact, for 
the entire field of investigation. 


Pub. ’59 312 pp. 
$8.50 106 il. 





approval. You may send a remittance 
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New Police Commissioner in New York 


Michael J. Murphy was named Police Commissioner 


92 


for the City of New York on February 23, taking over 


the post vacated by Stephen P. Kennedy, who declined 
to accept appointment to another 5-year term. 

A native of New York, Commissioner Murphy is 
the 26th police commissioner of the city since its con 
solidation in 1898 and is the 8th career man to rise 
from the ranks. 

Educated in the public schools, he continued his 
higher education at City College and Brooklyn Law 
School, where he received a bachelor of laws degree, 
summa cum laude. At present he is a candidate for 
a master’s degree in public administration from the 
sernard M. Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration of City College. 

His law enforcement career began with two years 
of service with the New York State Police. He was 
appointed a patrolman in the New York City Police 
Department in June, 1940, alter a brief period as 
attendant in the Court of Special Sessions. He was 
promoted to sergeant in 1945; lieutenant in 1949, 
and captain in 1953. In 1954 he was appointed a 
deputy inspector, in command of the Police Academy, 
and advanced to inspector. From 1955 to 1959 he 
was on leave of absence to serve as director of the 
New York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission. He 
returned to the police force as chief of staff, and in 
January, 1960, was named Chief Inspector. 

Commissioner Murphy is a member of the Bar ol 
New York State and a graduate of the New York 
State Police ‘Training School, State Traffic Officers 
School, Massachusetts State Police School and New 
York State Rescue School. While commanding the 
Police Academy he was responsible for improving the 
curriculum, concentrating on enlarging the academic 
requirements and emphasizing and introducing new 
courses in civil rights and human relations. It was 
during this period that the Academy attained college 
status by becoming affiliated with the Baruch School 
ol City College. 


Physical Fitness—Agility Tests 


A new manual, first in a series on personnel prac- 
tices in the nation’s fire services, has just been re- 
leased by the International Association of Fire Chiels. 
Litled Physical 
measurements for height and weight, vision, hearing; 
tells what to look for in body movements and use of 


Agility Testing, it gives standard 


arms and legs and hands and feet; and describes de 
fects and weaknesses in nose, mouth, teeth, respiration 
and circulation. One of the outstanding chapters 
in the manual is a series of tests for physical fitness. 

Compiled by the Association’s Committee on Civil 
Service Classilications, the manual represents a year’s 
study of standards and requirements. Address of the 
IAFC is 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Burchett Heads W. Va. State Police 


wee 





\ 


Col. H. H. Fan Col. W. E. 


Burchett 


Colonel W. E. Burchett has been appointed super 
intendent of the West Virginia State Police, to tak« 
over the post formerly held by Colonel Hazen H. 
Fair. 

Colonel Burchett served two previous terms as 
head of the State Police, from March 8, 1945, to 
February, 1953, when he resigned to enter the pri- 
vate business of drilling contractor. Prior to that 
time he had served as State Senator from the Sixth 
District, sheriff of Mingo County, and postmaster ol 
Williamson. 

Just prior to leaving olfice, Superintendent Fait 
filed the 21st Biennial Report for the West Virginia 
State Police, strongly recommending that appropria 
tions be made to. bring personnel from its present 
strength of 279 men to the authorized 357 men. Thi 
men now average 60 active duty hours, subject to 
call for another 60 hours, each week. 


Manpower, construction of suitable barracks and 
an increase in higher rank incentive pay were listed 
as the most urgent needs. Per capita state police 
cost is $1.02—lar below that of comparable stat 
departments. 

Activity section of the report indicates that trallic 
enforcement, criminal investigation, and crime pre 
vention activities greatly increased in the two-yea 
period. Obsolete radio equipment was replaced, and 
six additional teletype units installed to improve 
communications. Electronic speed timers and IBM 
equipment for the criminal identification bureau 
were purchased. Unmarked cars, except lor reflectot 
ized license plates with words “State Police,” were 
put in use, and a change in the order of sequence lor 
processing applicants lor appointment to the force 
was initiated, saving hundreds of man hours previous 
ly spent in conducting character investigations. ‘Tele 
type was more intensively used for between-station and 
administrative messages, relieving radio air time [oi 
mobile to base station communication, thus increasing 
efficiency and better serving the field units. 
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NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
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SHOOTING PROGRAM 





Te NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W. ’ Washington 6, D. C. 








Hew Reeord in Volume of Crime 


Attorney General Robert F. 
nounced that crime statistics for 1960 compiled by 
the FBI show a new record in the volume of crime 
throughout the United States. 


Kennedy has an- 


In releasing preliminary tabulations concerning 
crime in 1960, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover stated 
that an all-time high was established last year as the 
number of serious offenses reported to police across 
the nation increased 12 per cent. 

According to Mr. Hoover, data submitted to the 
FBI under the Uniform Crime Reporting Program 
show substantial increases in all categories of offenses 
used in measuring the nation’s crime problem. “Com- 
pared with 1959, robberies rose 18 per cent; bu 
glaries, 15 per cent; larceniecs (over $50), [1 per cent; 
and auto thefts, seven per cent,” he said. 

“Crimes of violence also increased at an alarming 
rate. ‘There were four per cent more murders and 
rapes in 1960 than in 1959; and aggravated assaults 
rose three per cent.” 

The FBI Director explained that these preliminary 
statistics are based upon crimes recorded in 612 
American cities whose populations range from 25,000 
to more than 1,000,000. “In the largest cities—those 
with over 1,000,000 population—there was a nine 
per cent growth of crime last year; while in cities 
ranging from 25,000 to 250,000, serious offenses rose 
14 per cent,” he said. 


Reorganized Crime Commission for D. C. 


The former Washington Criminal Justice Associa 
tion was reorganized, effective January 1, 1961, to be 
come the Citizens Crime Commission of Metropolitan 
Washington. The reorganization, which was sanc- 
tioned by Metropolitan Police Chief Robert V. Mur 
ray, was made after ruling by the United Givers Fund 
that the Association did not qualify as an agency 
which “contributes to the community's welfare.’ Since 
the organization was to be dependent upon contribu 
tions from interested persons in the community, its 
governing board decided to complete a reorganization 
which would more nearly attain its objectives. 

“A constructive and useful purpose can be achieved 
by dedicated and public-spirited citizens who would 
voluntarily serve on such a commission,’ Chief Murray 
commented in endorsing the change. “Efficient law 
enforcement requires community support, which in 
turn requires an informed citizenry. This commission 
can be of valuable service to the metropolitin area 
in this respect.” 

President Robert C. Simmons expressed the hope 
the Crime Commission, after a drive for funds, can 
continue the work of the Criminal Justice Associa- 
tion as well as launch some investigations of its own. 
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He recommended that the commission search for 
answers to two questions in particular: 

“Why are only 10 per cent of all persons charged 
with felonies convicted and sentenced in the District 
Courts? and 

“Why do more than half the juveniles who appeai 
repeatedly in juvenile court become adult criminals? 
What is wrong with the correctional process for ju 
veniles?” 

L. Clark Schilder, executive director of the C] As 
sociation, is contributing his services without com 
pensation until the new Crime Commission accumu 
lates sufficient funds for operating expenses 


Three Strikes at Root of Traffic Poblem 


Better laws to provide proper training, realistic 
examination, and intelligent control of all drivers were 
stressed as the area needing concentrated efforts of all 
agencies concerned with the traffic accident and fa 
tality toll by Vice President A. E. Spottke, of Allstate 
Insurance Companies, in a talk before public officials 
and community leaders at a recent meeting in Reno, 
Nevada. Highway safety without thorough training ol 
all drivers is merely wishful thinking, he added. 

Mr. Spottke warned that if officials and citizens 
simply take drivers as they are and hope for the best 
through gimmicks, mectings, slogans and other present 
devices, the next decade will produce a human and 
economic loss to stagger the imagination. He com 
pared safety on the highways with safety in the air, 
pointing out that pilots are not taught by slogans, 
posters or rallies. The situation with drivers is in a 
sense even more complex, because of the greater num 
ber of operators, greater variation in conditions and 
much less control, he asserted. 


“What makes people think the problem of highway 
safety is any different than safety in the air,” he asked 
“How could we get safe pilots if we were not es 
pecially concerned about how qualified they were in 
handling a plane under all circumstances, in making 
the right decisions when the wrong decision could b« 
the last one?” Contrary to popular belief, driving a 
car is not child’s play, he concluded, and performance 
demands on the driver can only be met by training 
which goes far beyond the basic skills of starting, 
stecring and stopping—it must also involve the de 
velopment of sound judgments and habits whcih will 
produce the degree of competence and the type ol 
behavior necessary to avoid accident situations 


1Al To Meet in Denver This July 


Annual conference olf the International Assecia 
tion for Identification will be held at the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel in Denver, Colorado, July 24-27. Host 
to the conference will be its president, Captain James 
F. Shumate, superintendent of the Denver Police 
Identification Bureau. 
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SEARCH Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 





Press the valve button and spray any area or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. con 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 
B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER ............FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 
B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
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The Silent 
Partner in 


Highway Safety 


By EMMETT VY. ROGERS 
State Department of Public Safety 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


A little-known partnership in the business of pro 
moting safety on the highways is paying large divi 
dends. Members of two groups vitally interested in 
traflic salety—law enlorcement agencies and the mo 
tor carriers—have reaped increasing benclits from 
working together. 

Motorists who are usually intensely aware of the 
work of highway patrols and state police, are not as 
likely to be familiar with the jobs of the safety men 
who operate within the huge trucking industry. 
These men, dedicated to the furtherance of highway 
safety, have a common tie with the various law en 
forcement agencies which patrol the nation’s roads. 


The grim bond between the two groups of men is 
the bloodstained highway. ‘These men of the high- 
way, the troopers and the safety patrolmen of the 
trucking industry, have seen death strike swiftly and 
suddenly; yet neither has ever become calloused to the 
sight of torn and broken bodies or to the screams ol 
the injured pinned in the twisted steel of a wrecked 
vehicle. All of these things, which they see in almost 
any work day, only serve to draw them closer as 
partners in promoting greater safety on today’s vast 
network of highways. 

Ross Rogers, chief of the 13-man safety patrol of 
Roadway Express, Inc., one of the nation’s largest 
carriers, is one of the men who are making this part- 
nership work. In the several states which he travels 
as a safety supervisor, he has put his specialized train- 
ing at the disposal of law enforcement officers on 
numerous occasions. 


With thousands of trucks moving freight along the 
highways of the nation, and millions of travelers 
roaming this broad land, accidents do occur, despite 
the efforts of safety men and uniformed patrolmen. 
Arriving at the scene of a highway crash, the trooper 
may well find Ross Rogers or one of his many fellow- 
workers already on the job, directing traffic or giving 
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Colonel David A. Espie, director of Kentucky State 
police, examines radar equipmen used on vehicle of 
Ross Rogers, chief of the 13-man Roadway Express 
safely patrol, while patrolling the highways used b 
its truck drivers and to observe their safe driving 


prac tices. 


aid to the injured. 
go about the details of investigating the cause ol 


This leaves the troopel lree to 


the accident. 


Of course, the trucking safety man is not always 
“Johnny-on-the-spot,” but more often than not the 
trooper can expect help from the salety patrolman 
or from the truck drivers themselves. Many ol the 
men who drive the big rigs are well versed in matters 
of first aid, and can be relied upon to do a good job 
when an emergency presents itsell 

As Commissioner Glenn Lovern, Kentucky Stat 
Department of Public Safety, puts it, “The advantage 
of having a man on the scene of an accident who knows 
first aid and traffic control is immediately obvious 
Numerous officers in our agency relate that well 
trained truck drivers and safety supervisors are ol 
tremendous help to state troopers in rendering first 
aid, clearing the accident scene and seeing that tralfic 
flows smoothly by the congested area.” 


Cases of lives saved by the quick and clear think 
ing of truck drivers and safety supervisors are not 
at all rare. Only a short time ago Roadway Express 
received a letter from parents which said, “The cou 
tesy and aid given our son... by one of your fine 
drivers who stopped at the scene and cared for the 
youth until an ambulance arrived, deserves the credit 
for saving his life.” This is one instance, one lil 
The files of law enforcement agencies and trucking 
firms throughout the United States record many 
other examples of how this partnership in salety on 
the highways is paying olf. 
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Your [ACP 


Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 


METHODS -~maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost. 


TRAINING we will train your personnel administrative, technical, operational to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOu with your special problems in_ traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve ‘you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 


to fit your special departmental requirements and your budget 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 
Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 











California Training Program Progress 


In November, 1959, the California Commission on 
Peace Olficers Training and Standards was organ 
ized under California statute authorizing its creation 
and directing that a 5 per cent penalty assessment 
on fines for violations (except Vehicle Code and 
Fish and Game Laws) be deposited in the Peace Offi- 
cers’ Training Fund to finance the Commission's ac- 
tivities. Commission Chairman L. R. Ficklin, city 
manager of Vallejo, in a progress report for 1960, 
includes this information that will be of interest to 
police administrators who are endeavoring to have 
similar legislation to that of California or New York 
enacted by their states: 


1. As of December 15, 1960, $311,304 has been 
deposited in the Training Fund, a rate of a litthe more 
than $20,000 per month since September, 1959. 


2. Ten schools and academies which offer spe 
cialized peace officer training have been certified 
for teaching the commission’s minimum required 
curriculum, and eight others are in process of eval 
uation. (A trainee is required to complete at least 
160 hours of specified training within 18 months 
alter his appointment.) 


3. Six counties and 17 cities have now enacted 
ordinances declaring an intention to meet or exceed 
minimum standards for recruitment and training of 
peace olficers. 


l. Applications by cities and counties to the Com- 
mission have been received for reimbursement ol 
training costs for 50 newly appointed peace officers. 
The Commission reimburses the local government unit 
lor one-half the costs of salary and living expenses 
of the trainee during the training period. 

Eugene Muchleisen is the Commission's executive 
officer, and headquarters is located at 235 Forum 
Building, 9th and K Streets, Sacramento 14, Calil. 


Lompoc Disciplinary Barracks Closed 


The Branch U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, Lompoc, 
California, was closed July 31, 1959, and a Federal 
correctional institution was opened at the same loca 
tion on the following day. 


Considerable correspondence inquiring as to. sta- 
tus and records of former military prisoners at the 
Lompoc Disciplinary Barracks is addressed to the 
former institution and forwarded to Headquarters 
Sixth U. S. Army, San Francisco, California. 


Po expedite processing, Colonel Harold ‘Taylor, 
Deputy ‘The Provost Marshal General, suggests that 
such inquiries be addressed to: ‘Tir Provost MARSHAL 
GENERAL ELEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Wasuincton 25, D. C., Attn: PMGK-CC. 
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Michigan Bill for Minimum Standards 


Rough draft of legislation calling for establishing 
a Michigan Police Academy and setting minimum 
standards for selection of recruits, training curriculs 
and accreditation of instructors was approved by the 
Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police at its annual 
midwinter meeting in February at East Lansing. ‘The 
bill was expected to be introduced in the state legis 
lature a few days later. 

The bill contains provisions similar to those of 
New York, California and Illinois, reports Chiel 
Charles F. Pegg, of East Lansing, chairman of th 
Association's legislative committee, but it will be 
neither wholly mandatory nor wholly voluntary 

To receive financial aid in the training of polic 
officers, Chief Pegg explains, cities would have to 
approve an ordinance conforming to the program 
regulations. 

The academy, to be known as the “Michigan Law 
Enforcement Academy,” would be directed by a Coun 
cil of 9 or 10 members, most of whom would be ap 
pointed by the governor but would be expected to 
be incumbent police chiefs and sheriffs, and the 
state attorney general, the commissioner of the Michi 
gan State Police and the director of the Michigan Stat 
University School of Police Administration and Pub 
lic Safety. 

The Council would be empowered to set minimum 
standards of officer selection and training, set up in 
service training standards, accredit instructors, supe) 
vise curriculum and otherwise work to increase polic 
efficiency and effectiveness. It would also serve as 


a center for research, a clearing house for informa 


tion and a base for field service activities. 





Police Teletype Net Conference 


The Police ‘Teletype Net Conterence will be held 
at The Atlantic Sands Motel, Rehoboth Beach, Dela 
ware, May 23 and 24. In charge of arrangements is 
Sergeant George J. Bundek, communications officer, 
Delaware State Police, Dover. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON—Deputy Chief Frank Ramon 
has been appointed Chief of Police, effective Jan 
uary 1, to fill vacancy caused by the retirement ol 
Chiel H. J. Lawrence, a 26-year career officer in the 
department. Chief Ramon has been a member ol! 
the force since 1940 and has been promoted through 
the ranks from motorcycle patrol to deputy chiel and 
aide to the chief. 


JANESVILLE, Wisconsin—For the first time in its 
54 years of existence, the Wisconsin Chiels of Police 
Association is holding its annual conference in Janes 
ville. Chief Jasper A. Webb, president of the As 


sociation, is host to the meetin which will con 
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vene August 29-30. 
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WASH 'N WEAR 


Loaded with Top-Value Features 


¢ Generous tailoring throughout. 


¢ 65% Dacron 35% Cotton Poplin e Perfect-fit collar and sleeves. 
¢ 100% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin » Stands up to long, tough wear. 


CREIGHTON-AIRE e Styled for comfort and looks. 


Exclusive with Creighton! New, light- 
weight air-conditioned fabric. The cool- 
est Uniform Shirt you ever wore! 





Will never shrink or fade. 
Unconditionally guar? iteed. 


Long Sleeve and Short Sleeve models. Stocked in popular styles . . . or individually 
designed to meet any special requirements. Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Light Blue, 
Medium Blue and Navy. Sanforized, Mercerized, Vat Dyed. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., 303 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 








The Police ... Their Case (By Walter Arm)..... 


can be established. I think the newspapermen present 
here today would agree that there has been great prog- 
ress, and that the police are cooperating more gra- 
ciously and to a higher degree than in the past. How 
ever, there still remains in some areas a grudging co 
operation and an attitude by police of viewing the 
press as a sort of mother-in-law, or necessary evil, in 
the family; that is, she is with us and we must get 
along with her in order to have harmony; but oh, how 
simple life would be if she were not around! 

I think you will all agree with me that the police are 
realists, and realizing that the press is here to stay o1 
that a good press is preferable to a bad press, are de 
termined to work with all news media for then 
mutual benefit. 

There are many areas, however, where the press 
and the police do not see eye to eye, and this brings 
problems and complications which are hard to re 
move. The principal problem seems to be that whil 
the goals of both are the same—a search for the 
truth and the exposure of the criminal—the purposes 
and methods are sometimes quite different. 

The police officer must of necessity deal strictly 
with the facts and check his facts completely before 
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from page 5 


bringing any charges or making any arrests. ‘The news- 
paperman, while also concerned with the facts, has 
more leeway in their presentation, and does not have 
to appear in court to testify against the defendant. 
Pherefore, he can afford to be a little less particular 
and in a great deal more of a hurry. 


HASTE BASIS FOR CONFLICT 

And in talking about haste, I think this is the es- 
sence of and the basic reason for conflicts between 
the press and police. The press is always more im- 
patient than the police. ‘The law, to its way of think- 
ing, is imponderable and clumsy and too slow moving 
to suit their needs. 

It is hard to make reporters realize that reluctance 
to discuss a certain subject or case may stem not from 
an effort to cover up, but an effort to get the full 
story. It is hard also to get the press to realize that 
getting the facts correctly means protection not only 
for the police but also for the press media. The 
threat of libel is a serious one to the press, but even 
more important than the threat of libel—and one of 
which the conscientious police officer is always aware 

is the possibility of incriminating an innocent 
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person and depriving him of his constitutiona. rights 
through false arrest and accusation. 


There is no easy solution to this cry of “we need the 
story now,” except the greatest of patience by the 
police officer and a request for greater patience from 
the press. The fierce competition among newspapers, 
radio and television makes it almost impossib | for the 
press to understand that while speed is of the essence, 
the police are not in the publishing business. They 
cannot jump to conclusions; they cannot speculate; 
they must be right and they must be right the first 
time or become a laughing stock, or, even worse, be 
come known as lax, inefficient and careless of civil 
rights. 

On the police side, it would be wonderful if the 
police could realize the needs of the press; at do 
their best to meet those needs as speedily as po sivle. 
Too many police have the attitude: the devii with 
them; let them wait. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 

There is great room for improvement in the re- 
lationships between both sides, and this improvement 
can only come through mutual understanding. “The 
press must understand the police needs; the police 
must understand the needs of the press; and both 
must understand that they are working toward the 
same goals of improving the society in which we live. 


If I were to attempt to sum up the tithe of what 
law enforcement expects from journalism, | would 
state it as follows: Law enforcement expects a reason 
able interpretation of its actions and responsible 
reporting of day to day occurrences and events. The 
irresponsible story can do more harm than any truth 


ful account of an event. The distortion can w. 2ck 
lives and reputations and smear an agency undeserv- 
ingly. All that the police seek, or should expect, is 


a full and fair account of an incident, giving both 
sides. 


he story which is most damaging is that w 
takes into account only one side—one sect of a.ega 
tions—without secking the full explanation, wh* 
many times diminishes, if not eliminates, the 
value of a certain item. 

Let me give you an example: A few days ago, : was 
called in the early morning hours by a newspape:man 
who told me he had information that three policcinen 
were being arrested in a Bronx precinct as burglars. 
He told me that he could get no information about 
it and concluded: “It’s the old story. Once cops are 
involved, the iron curtain drops.” [ told him 1 
would check and let him know as soon as I could 
learn what the facts were. It has been our policy not 
to hide any story, and particularly not to hide the bad 
story, to get it out fast and accurately so that there 
can be no distortion and so that it could be erapha 
sized that police themselves exposed and arrested a 
maverick or traitor within their ranks. I called the 
precinct and learned, to my great reliel and. satis- 
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faction, that the tip the newspaper.ran had did con 
tain, as usual, some element of truth but was greatly 
exaggerated. ‘There was one policeman involved—as 
a hero rather than a villain. 

The true story was that a member of the depart 
ment, off duty, was approached by two holdup men 
who tried to coax him into entering into a series ol 
burglaries with them. ‘They told him they had know! 
edge of some large payrolls and of an apartment 
house where an elderly superintendent was due to 
collect a large sum of money in rents. “They told 
him these were all easy jobs and that they needed him 
and his gun. ‘The policeman pretended he was in 
terested and asked for a day to think it over. During 
that period he told the story to his superior officers 
and a trap was set and the policeman was told to 
appear to go along with the thieves. The policeman 
met the two crooks and went with them to the home 
of their intended victim, a 70-year-old) superinten 
dent. When the trio entered the superintendent's 
apartment and announced a holdup, waiting polic 
sprung their trap and all three were taken into cus 
tody. The two thugs were surprised and outraged 
to find that the arresting olficer was the man_ they 
thought had become their partner. 


I called the newspaperman and gave him thes 
facts. Although I could not see him, I could tell 
by his reaction that it was one of disappointment 
And though he conceded that this was a good story 
and showed fine police work, he admitted it did not 
have the news value of the original tip. 


BAD STORY VS. GOOD STORY 
Unfortunately, too often this is the attitude of the 
press towards police work—that the bad’ story makes 
a better story than the good story. Having been a 
reporter, I too realize this, but this is a hard thing to 
explain to a policeman who is doing his best job and 
who gets litthe recognition or reward for it. My 
contention is not that the bad story makes a good 
story, but that the unusual story makes a good story, 
- reason there is so much space given to 
vop is that this is the unusual policeman 
«his is the man who failed to lio ap to his oath olf 
olfice. But still I contend t*at the story of the po 
liceman who pretended he was 
crooks aad then arranged to have ther trapped is 


n league with two 


also unusual and worthy of as much space as would 
have been given that of three policemen arrested. 

It is my sad duty to report that while the story 
did get some space, it did not draw one-tenth of the 
attention or comment that the other story vould 
have gotten. 


This is not unusual. In fact, it has come t» be 


regarded by police as “part of the job.” And so.) 0 
many cases, one cannot blame a police-»¢n for view 
ing the press with a somewhat jaundic ye 


There is one thing I would like to emphasize to 
the press: all the police ask is: Get the story aid vel 
it right. We have and we will continue to help in 
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this regard. Ait we ask is full and fair coverage of a 


story. 


ABUSE OF POWERS 

In talking about law enforcement and the press, 
another very important fact emerges. That is the 
great powers given to both the police and the press 
in their respective areas. 

The policeman has the power, under law, to de 
prive a person of his liberty by legal arrest; to injure 
a person by the use of justifiable force, and even, in 
the most extreme circumstances, to take life unde 
the doctrine of justifiable homicide. These are truly 
awesome powers and must never be abused. 

The press too has a great responsibility to use the 
truth as a weapon of improvement; to use the spot- 
light of publicity to prevent any abuse of power by 
anyone. But in their zeal to protect the innocent 
and to prevent abuse of power, they must also, in my 
estimation, see that they, too, do not in turn abuse. 

[ think I can close most emphatically by quoting the 
words of Fernando Cardinal Cento, who told news- 
papermen in Rome recently: “God, the Giver ol 
all good, has given you the precious gift of talent. 
You therefore have the duty to use it, as He would, 
in the search of truth. Truth has the need of a 
voice, as Pope Pius XII said, and the most powerlul 
voice which reaches the public today is that of the 
press... you have the power to elevate or submerge 
souls, to corrupt and poison them.” 

\t the risk of being presumptious, I can only add: 
Please use your talents and power well and for the 
greatest good 


Residence Requirement Barrier Erodes 


“Outsiders” named “to police chief positions in 
recent years are generally successful, according to a 
survey of chiels who were hired from outside then 
departments, writes Chief Bernard L.. Garmire, ‘Tuc 


son, Arizona, in Public Management, magazine of the 
Ss al 


International City Managers’ Association. “Not + sin 
gle respondent indicated departmental 
fallen since appointment of an outside chica, 


states, In pointing to’ the trend 


to outside appoint 
ment as part of a grows. 2 prolessionalism in_ police 
work. 

Covered ii the survey were Ll police chiet ap 
pointments reported in the 1959 ALunierpal Year Book 
(International City Managers’ Association). Located 
in 34 states, 7 of the cities were over 100,000 popu 
lation, 18 between 50- and 100,000, and 89 between 
10- ane 50,000. OF the 114 appointees, 12 had been 


chiels of other forces when appointed, 52 had othe 
law iMorcement positions in cities, counties, states, 
ol ic¢ FBI: 6 were government administrators out 


5 
) 


side the police ‘ield; 3 were police school instructors, 
| | 


and Il we . private employment 

wi “outsider” himsell, Chief Garmire was formerly 
head of the Eau Claire, Wis., Police Department and 
left that post to accept the ‘Tucson position 
The Police Chief 35 
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The Press Looks to Law Enforcement... .. 


sters on American society. Nor need I tell you how 
widespread is recognition of this condition. Only 
yesterday I read in a magazine a statement by the 
head of the East Berlin police. “We have a lot of 
crime here,” he said, “but it isn’t a patch on what 
goes on in Chicago.” 


In effect, I have been invited to give you my news- 
paper man’s view of this situation, and 1 give ‘it to 
you: I can’t understand how a crime syndicate, of 
whatever size, can fasten its tentacles on a city of 
average size, or of a town or village, and conduct 
its slimy business with immunity from detection 
and prosecution—and, I might add, with immunity 
from effective, deterring punishment when it is de- 
tected and prosecuted. 





For all the Iron Curtain secrecy Russia imposes on 
its people, our intelligence agents and ageneies seem 
to know pretty accurately how many atomic sub- 
marines the Communists have? how largé are their 
armies and where those armies are disposed. Russia, 
on the other hand, manages to quickly and accurately 
uncover our defense secrets. But a single ruthless, 
bloody-handed racketeer can move into any one of 
most American communities, set up his piratical “‘pro- 
tection services,” establish numbers banks and_net- 
works of runners, peddle dope, and fix prizefights— 
without our law enforcement agencies being able to 
identify him as a hoodlum, much less bring him to 
book. These fellows—and we have some of them 
even in Westchester—recklessly flaunt their filthy 
prosperity before their law-abiding but less affluent 
neighbors, find politicians with whom to hobnob, 
policemen with whom to be friendly, and even gul- 
lible neighbors with whom to fraternize. Remember 
Bulfalo’s “Man of the Year” who was found at the 
Malia convention? 


ORGANIZED PUBLIC 

Can this sort of thing go on where there are honest 
and conventionally competent law enforcement ol- 
ficials? The fact is that it can and it does—and al- 
most as flagrantly as it does in communities where 
law enforcement is incompetent and dishonest. 


Why is this so? Because all of us, we of the press, 
you of law enforcement, and the people whom we both 
serve, the great unsuspecting or uncaring public, never 
have taken the trouble to properly organize ourselves 
to combat it. 


You know, there is an old Irish proverb which says, 
“A twinge of conscience is a glimpse of God.” And 
I submit to you that this is what you of law entlorce- 
ment—and we of the press 
science which will open our eyes to the obligation 
we have to bring a new and dynamic sense of decency 
into every phase of our own public service and into 
the community life of the people who depend on 
us for leadership as well as for protection. 


need: a twinge of con- 
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DISCUSS OR ACT? 

Must this be nothing more than so much high 
sounding talk, or can something concrete be done 
about it? Now I am not going to attempt to lecture 
about better trained police, better educated police, 
better paid police—all those are essential. But | 
believe there are other things, concrete and effective 
things, that can be done, not by you alone but through 
your aroused and aggressive leadership. 

Let’s look, for example, at the burgeoning menace 
of the narcotics racket. Instead of sitting alertly but 
silently by while a few detectives play hide and seek 
with the pushers who have been sent into a commu 
nity, why not at the first sign of the problem call 
together the school people, the press, parent groups, 
and your own people, and build an organized de- 
fense through community alertness and intelligence? 

Let’s look at other forms of organized crime 
like the garbage collection racket, the “store pro- 
tection” racket, and even syndicated gambling. Why 
sit idly by, leaving the public to suspect either that 
you can’t cope with, don’t care about, or may even 
be in league with, these menaces? Why not go to 
the responsible heads of the newspapers and to the 
heads of responsible civic groups, explain to them 
the dimensions and character of what you are up 
against, and invite their understanding and 
help? 

The point of all this is that no kind of organized 
crime can operate or will attempt to operate in a 
community really organized against it. 


their 


This means law enforcement by the whole com- 
munity—by everybody from the decent civilian on 
the street to the judge on the bench. And I might 
venture to say here that the judge on the bench too 
frequently can be the key to bad law enforcement. 
If every captured numbers runner were sent to jail, 
they’d soon be as scarce as the hair on the average 
judge’s head. 

If every gambling tout or pimp or drug peddle: 
knew that arrest was probable and stiff jail sentence 
certain, you can be sure a good many of them would 
quit and go to work or, at least, leave town. 

If every big-time racketeer were held in community 
contempt and scorn, instead of being glamorized in 
the press as a man of mysterious might and treated 
politely by public officials, we'd soon be rid of at 
least some of them. 

Dismiss all of this as vaporizing, as pie in the sky, 
if you will, but I still insist you'll never have the 
kind of good law enforcement I assume law enforce 
ment people want unless and until you take positive 
steps to marshal the understanding 
support of the public—and the press 
Remember, a twinge of conscience is a glimpse of God. 
And the aroused moral sense of a community is, in the 
last analysis, its most effective law enforcement wea 


informed and 
behind you. 


pon. 
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Purdue’s Arson Seminar This Month 


The 17th International Arson Investigator’s Semi- 
nar will be held at Purdue University, from April 24 
to 28. This five day intensive training program will 
be conducted in cooperation with the International 
Association of Arson Investigators and other fire and 
enforcement agencies interested in the recognition, 
investigation, prosecution and prevention of the crime 
of arson. 

The seminar will present the nation’s outstanding 
investigators, authorities, lecturers, and moderators. 
The program will include essential basic informa- 
tion for the lesser experienced arson investigator as 
well as advanced specialized techniques of fire in- 
vestigation necessary to provide more effective de- 
tection, apprehension, prosecution, and conviction 
of the arsonist. 

This specialized training course is for official mem- 
bers of fire departments, law enforcement officers, in- 
dustrial protection and security personnel, and local, 
state and federal governmental agency investigators 
actively engaged in fire investigation, arson control and 
prevention. 

For additional information concerning the seminai 
please address: Professor Shelby Gallien, Director, 
Public Safety Institute, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Indiana. 


POLICE AND SCOUTS 





Joseph E. Keller, International Association ol Fire 


Chiefs, left, and Leroy E. Wike, executive director 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
right, chat with Explorer William Evans, East Lan 
sing, Mich., at the Congressional breakfast held in 
Washington, D. C., February 18, on the occasion 
of the Boy Scout’s Annual Report to the Nation. 
Evans was one of 12 selected regional representatives 
who presented the Report to President Kennedy late1 
that day. He is the son of Jim Evans, national 
president of the Associated Police Communications 
Olficers, Inc. 
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FEATURES 


Completely Transistorized 


THE ELECTRONIC 
VELOCITY ANALYZER 


The Electronic Velocity Ana- 
lyzer is an improved Doppler 
Radar Speed Meter, that uner- 
ringly indicates the speed of 
motor vehicles from 0-100-MPH. 
The initial cost is low . . . yet 
it features high quality, top per- 
formance, and in addition, sec- 
tionalized construction to insure 
prompt replacement service. 


Two-way Operation By 
One Man 


Long or Short Range 
Mechanical Meter Lock 


Superb High-Quality 
Construction 

Rugged Cast-Aluminum 
WRITE FOR meueng 
LITERATURE ® 0-100 Mile Speed Range 


© Low in Cost 


C. H. ST@ELTING COMPANY 


M.P.H. (Pneumatic) Speed Timer . . . Lie Detectors, Portable & Desk Models... 
Miniature Radio-Surveillance Equipment . . . Portable X-Ray Units .. . Microscopes 
and Accessories 


424 N. HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 











DO YOU WANT THE LATEST ? ? ? 


We have only to think about our daily lives of 
20 years ago to know what advances science has 
made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of lie 
detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or do 
you want him to be equipped with the 1961 tech 
niques and procedures? 

The National Training Cente) o} Lie Deltec 
tion is devoted to teaching the latest proven 
lec hnique sand proc edures write today for the 
new 1961 Bulletin find out why more and 
more law enforcement agencies ave se iuing then 
men to New York City foi polygraph training. 









NATIONAL T 


(aan, 


Richard O. Arther 
Chief Instructor 








Cleve Backstet 
Director 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
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tu Vuvitation to the 
Members of the 74CP: 


It is with pride that | invite you, in my capacity of 
host, to attend the 68th Conference of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, to be held in Montreal, 
Quebec, from September 30th to October 5th, 1961. 
It will be an extreme pleasure for me to greet 
personally you and the members of your family, along 
with the members of your department, and to extend 
a very warm welcome in the name of our city, which 
wi!l, most certainly, be honoured to have you as its 
guests. 
s’ A. LANGLOIS 
Director of Police 
Montreal, Quebec 
Canada 





A famous landmark in Montreal is the 
Oratory atop Mount Royal. 


St. Jos eph 


The “Fatal Crash Driuer- 
Hou Ae 72 Penalized 


Only one out of every 25 surviving drivers in Michi 
gan fatal traffic accidents is sent to jail, and most 
of them don’t even face a judge, according to a 
Michigan State University survey 
by Director Gordon H. Sheehe, 
Salety Center of the University. 


released recently 
Highway ‘Traffis 

Even when drivers are convicted of major crime 
in connection with the death-crashes, and face pen 
alties as severe as 15 years in prison, their actual 
sentences are as little as probation or restricted 
driving. 

Public apathy towards traffic prosecutions together 
with official hesitancy and failures are blamed for 
this break-down in enforcement. 


The survey was produced as a doctoral thesis foi 
the university’s College of Education, in conjunction 
with MSU’s Highway Trallic Safety Center. 


It is believed to be the most exhaustive of its 
kind ever produced in any state. 
1,940 fatal accidents in 1957-58, in 61 Michigan coun 
ties. 


The survey covers 


The cases of 1,730 drivers who survived these 
crashes are traced to final disposition. Another 1,055 
drivers in the total accidents were killed. 

The study then sought from prosecutors of the 
61 counties and from 102 selected police officers 
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and sheriffs’ deputies the reasons why so many driy 
ers escaped penalty. 

Author of the thesis was James Edwin Carnahan 
37-year-old trooper with the Colorado State Patrol, 
Tratlic Salety 
Center while on 18 months leave from his police 


who did research for the Highway 


duties to earn a doctor of philosophy degree from 
MSU. 

Carnahan found certain broad generalities in state 
ments from enforcement officers, such as: 


“A traffic violation is not considered by the public 
to be a crime and people are reluctant to convict a 
driver of a serious charge for this violation.” 


He found conditions that “hurt the morale of the 
police and hinder an effective enforcement program.” 


Carnahan then raised the question as to whethe1 
“the public is aware of the need for training officers 
in accident investigation and if it is willing to furnish 
the money necessary for this training.” 


Specifically, the tabulations showed that police in 
vestigators found no evidence of violations on th 
part of ove half—56 percent—of the 1,730 surviving 
drivers. 


Then the county prosecutors refused to start court 
action against 60 per cent of the remaining death-crash 
drivers the police did believe to be at fault. 


By the time all the other legal processes had been 
satisfied, in terms of weeks or months or years, only 
183 of the original 1,730 drivers actually stood trial 
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on major charges in circuit court on the evidence 
gathered by police and presented by the prosecutors. 


Of these, 148 were convicted of manslaughter, neg 
ligent felonious driving or leaving the 
the scene of a fatal accident. Thirty-five were ac 
In lower courts, to which 47 of the fatal ac 


homicide, 


quitted. 
cident cases were shunted, another 42 were convicted 


of misdemeanors, including minor violations. 


Police frankly accepted a share of responsibility for 
the fact so few death drivers were ever brought to 
trial. 
inefficient procedures, and complained of inadequate 


They admitted a lack of trained investigators, 


police budget to set up proper administration ol 


traffic cases. 


Preponderance of opinion of police officers, how 
ever, directly blamed the prosecutors for refusal o1 


gated by 


for failure to press fatal accident cases investig 


and presented by police. ‘Their statements ranged 
from ones reflecting understanding of the prosecutors’ 


problems to more bitter comments: that prosecutors 


don't “wish to bother with traffic cases” and think 
in terms of maintaining a good conviction record. 
Police had fewer criticisms of the courts, other 


than to express some protests against “abuse” of both 
police and civilian witnesses, and some dissatisfaction 


with the light sentences that are meted out. 


> 


On their own behall, prosecutors stressed “‘insul 


ficient evidence” as their main reason for inability o1 


relusal to bring action in these traffic cases. In this 
category they included lack of eye witnesses and the 
inability of investigators to provide evidence of crimi 


nal negligence needed for a felony prosecution. 


Secondly, they stressed “contributory negligence 


on the part of a pedestrian, a cyclist, or the othe 


driver for refusal to bring court action against the 


ollender accused by police. 


In still other cases the prosecutors frankly admitted 
they thought the defendant had sullered enough, es 
other neat 


had lost wile child on 


pecially when lx 


relative in_ the accident. 


Phe Carnahan study sought no expression from the 


judges on the light sentences to convicted violators 


While 19 


serious olfense possible in a 


convicted of manslaughter, the most 


traffic case, were sent 
to jail or prison, only six of these sentences were fon 
Other 


included jail terms for as little as 10 days, fines on 


the maximum of 21% to 15 years. sentences 
costs from $100 up, and isolated court orders of res 
titution. Four escaped with only probation or re 


stricted driving 


\ third of those convicted of negligent homicide, 
a lesser charge, were imprisoned for terms ranging 
from 30 days to two years. But another 20 so con 
victed were sentenced only to probation or driving 
The largest number of those convicted 


paid their penalty in money, in amounts from $50 up, 


restrictions. 


plus probational sentences of varying severity. 
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Write For Our 124 Page Catalog 


Specify Your Title On Your Request 





W. S. DARLEY & CO 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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LIE DETECTORS 


“SPACE 
SAVER” 
Deceptograph 


“ee 


Why waste manpower? “Rumor chasing” is expensive 
and inefficient. Use Deceptograph lie tests to confirm 
the facts your investigators uncover. Permit them to do 
“Let Stoelting 
tell you about lie detection—we are foremost specialists 
in the field. 


what they know best—"‘investigate. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS © RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR © PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 
““SOFT RAY’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24 


ILLINOIS 








Northwestern Institute Adds to Staff 


Three graduates of the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill, have accepted in 
vitations to join the Institute staff, Bernard R. Cald- 
well, director, has announced. 

They are: Richard R. Frederick, recently a field 
representative of the IACP Field Service Division; 
Captain James Wood, of the Fort Worth, Texas, Po- 
lice Department, and Lieutenant Paul N. Dixon, ol 
the Miami, Florida, Police Department. All are 
graduates of the nine-month Traffic Police Adminis 
tration programs of the Institute. 

Commenting on the appointments, Director Cald 
well said, “The addition of Mr. Frederick, Captain 
Wood and Lieutenant Dixon to the Traffic Institute 
stall coincides with our policy of continuing to grow 
and develop in response to the needs of the govern- 
ment agencies with responsibilities in motor vehicle 
trallic supervision.” 


Curriculum Development . . from page 18 


The recommended courses for students intending to 
transfer to any California State College are as follows: 


1. Introductory or Orientation Course 3 units 
2. Criminal Law 3 units 
3. Criminal Evidence 3 units 
1. Criminal Procedure 2 units 
5. Criminal Investigation 3 units 
6. Patrol Procedures (field problems) 3 units 


7. Traffic Control (Vehicle Code; Acc. Inv.) 3 units 

‘Total Law Enforcement Course Credit: 20 units 
Liaison and Coordination Between Two-Year and 
Four-Year Programs: 

Special problems of a local nature relating to trans- 
fer of City College or Junior College students to a 
four-year program should be resolved by continuing 
liaison between program administrators. 

Coordination would seem necessarily to deal with 
the following four areas. 

1. Relative to courses and units of the four-year 
programs which are acceptable for transfer from the 
four-year program to the two-year program. ‘This 
coordination is needed to develop counseling policies 
for those four-year students who, in their first on 
second year, are transferred by their agency away from 
the four-year college area to an area serviced by a two- 
year program; for those students who enter the four- 
year program and then decide that they would rather 
work for the two-year A.A. degree rather than the 
four-year B.S. degree; and for those students who 
enter the four-year program and then decide that 
they would rather work for the two-year A.A. degree 
and then return for the four-year B.S. degree. If the 
two-year A.A. program parallels the first two years of 
the four-year B.S. program for transfer students, the 
problems of transfer between the institutions are 
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minimized. If the City College or Junior College 
has not developed a_ well-coordinated transfer pro 
gram, the problems are acute, and the student suffers 
in any transfer between institutions. 

2. Relative to City College or Junior College ac 
ceptance of Academy, Institute, or other non-academic, 
non-accredited police training. ‘This coordination is 
necessary for proper advisement of the City College 
or Junior College transfer student. ‘The Association 
of California State College Law Enforcement Pro 
gram Administrators recommended that “Credit which 
is accepted by Junior Colleges from special non 
academic, non-accredited police training programs 
does not, by reason of such acceptance, become ac 
ceptable for transfer to the State College system 
In other words, acceptance of transfer credit by Cali 
fornia State Colleges should be limited to programs 
which have been approved by, or through, the West 
ern College Association for Accreditation. ‘Thus, il 
a City College or Junior College grants academic 
credit for completion of a police academy program, 
or for completion of other vocational programs, that 
credit does not automatically become acceptable for 
transfer to the four-year program. ‘The reason [ot 
such policy is based on the principle of quality con 
trol. If the official accrediting body does not evaluate 
such programs, and if the four-year administrators 
do not control the selection of teaching staff, the 
curricula content, nor the admittance or evaluation 
of students, such blanket processing endangers th 
quality levels set by the four-year programs. 
sition is only with respect to the transfer aspects of 
the City College or Junior College program. 


This po 


3. Relative to student counseling. This coordina 
tion is also necessary for the proper advisement of the 
City College or Junior College transfer student. 

If the City College or Junior College student de 
sires specific, tailor-made, vocational police training 
designed for a specific agency or area, it would seem 
that he should be counseled toward the Terminal 
program. 

If the City College or Junior College student de 
sires a tightly programmed, carefully controlled, broad 
professional preparation for line, supervisory, and ad 
ministrative roles in law enforcement, it would seem 
that he might be counseled toward the Transfer pro 
gram. 

If the City College or Junior College student de 
sires to enroll in both terminal and transfer courses 
it would seem proper to forewarn him of possible loss 
of credit upon his transfer. 

If the City College or Junior College student is 
interested in the Transfer program, or in doing both 
Transfer and Terminal program work, it would seem 
proper to advise him to study the catalogs and bulle 
tins of the college or university to which he intends 
to transfer in order that he might be guided in his 
choice of both law enforcement and peripheral courses 

1. Relative to the roles of the four-year and two 
year programs. This coordination is of paramount 
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importance, and the proper role of the institutions 
clearly understood by academicians and practitioners. 
Thus, three types of programs can be distinguished: 


\. THE FOUR-YEAR BACCALAUREATE PRO 

GRAM: 

This program is dedicated to the broad training of 
the student relative to professional career preparation 
for service with a wide variety of federal, state, county, 
city, or private agencies of law enforcement. 

Their lower division (first two years) courses are 
dedicated to tool and technique training in order 
to make the graduate immediately useful at the line 
level of employment; their upper division (final two 
years) courses are directed toward preparing the su- 
pervisory and administrative potential of the student. 

Phe four-year programs are dedicated to serving the 
total American law enforcement service at all levels 
and in many areas—not merely one agency or one 
area, 

It would seem that liaison by the four-year bac 
calaureate program administrator should be with: 


(1) Police Administrators and Practitioners—trela 
tive to internship programs, placement of grad 
uates, non-academic institutes, and college serv 
ice to the agency. 


(2) City College and Junior College Program Ad 

ministrators—relative to variety and content and 
unit credit of Transfer courses; relative to qual 
ity of staff assigned to teach Transfer courses; 
relative to capacity of students enrolled in 


Transfe) courses. 


B. THE TWO-YEAR CITY COLLEGE OR JUN 

IOR COLLEGE TRANSFER PROGRAM: 

This program is dedicated to the preparation of 
students for transfer to the college or university. 

It would seem that liaison by the City College o 
Junior College transfer program administrator should 
be with: 

(1) Four-year baccalaureate program administrators 

relative to variety and content and unit cred 
it of Transfer courses; relative to quality ol 
staff assigned to teach Transfer courses; rela 
tive to capacity of students enrolled in Transfe 


courses. 


C. THE CITY COLLEGE OR JUNIOR COLLEGI 

TERMINAL PROGRAM: 

Chis program is dedicated to equal, or supplement, 
local police academy training, and is usually tailor 
made to provide specific training for a specific agency 
or specific area. 

It would seem that liaison by the City College o1 
Junior College terminal program administrator should 
be with: 

(1) Police Administrators and Practitioners—rela 

tive to variety and content and unit credit ol 
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Terminal courses; relative to quality of stalf 
assigned to teach Terminal courses; relative 
to capacity of students enrolled in Terminal 
courses; placement olf graduates; non-academic 
institutes, and college service to the agency. 
In other words, a clear distinction must be made 
relative to liaison and coordination of Transfer and/ 
or Terminal programs. Thus it would seem that the 
City College or Junior College program adminis- 
trator would coordinate his Transfer program with the 
four-year baccalaureate program administrators, and 
his Terminal program with the local police adminis- 


trators and practitioners. 


IV. LONG BEACH PROGRAM (GENERAL) 

Long Beach College was founded in 1949. Now 
in its [Ith year of operation, it has a current fulltime 
enrollment of approximately 3,000 lower division, 
3,000 upper division, and 500 graduate students. In 
addition, the college has enrolled approximately 
3,000 students in its extended day program. 

Courses in police science were inaugurated in 1954, 
and in 1957 an integrated program leading to the 
B.S. degree was initiated. Approximately 250 students 
are enrolled in its courses, of which 160 are working 
toward a B.S. degree. There are some 145 law en- 
forcement practitioners, representing 38 agencies of 
law enforcement, enrolled in the program. 


Program Objectives 

Che preservation of the peace, the protection of life 
and property, the security of civil rights and the main 
tenance of social order are essential to the healthy 
growth of a democratic society. 

lo provide for this peace, safety, security and free 
dom, private and public agencies at the federal, state 
and local level are engaged in activities designed to 
prevent crime, enforce law, detect and apprehend 
criminals and facilitate justice under law. 

Che program in Police Science provides preparation 
for career service in law enforcement by: 

|. Requiring a thorough study of the organization, 
management and operation of police services, the 
areas of specialized technique and procedure, to- 
gether with a consideration of their legal and philo- 
sophical bases, and by 

2. Requiring a well-balanced liberal arts regimen 
to the end that graduates may not only be knowl 
cedgeable and informed, but able to exercise authority 
wisely and maintain an absolute integrity of charac- 
ter in keeping with the goal of a professionalized 


police S¢ rvice 


Police Science Education 

Law enforcement vocations, during the last hall 
century, have evolved from simple jobs, requiring 
simple qualifications, to complex professional activi- 
lies requiring great capacity for highly specialized 
knowledge and technique. 

raditionally, the police services have required their 


administrators to rise from the ranks. This policy, 
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luctant to enter the lower echelons of the police serv- 
ice, but the trend has changed, and as more and mor 
college trained people are proving themselves capa- 
ble of rising to the top, they, in turn, are encouraging 
college graduates to enter the public services. 

Doday, as agencies engaged in law enlorcement move 
toward a professional service, the colleges are becoming 
the training centers lor tomorrow’s administrators. 
Phe Long Beach State College Police Science program 
is dedicated to the purpose of developing police lead 
ership and is built around the future, rather than 
around the past. The students comprise a balanc« 
between the “tool” or vocational type course, and the 
administrative type course, and students are expected 
to prepare themselves lor management roles, even 
though entrance to the police service is usually at the 
operational level. 

Long Beach State College requires all students to 
pursue a liberal arts curriculum for approximately 
one-third of their total course work. 
‘General Education” in which all students complet 
studies in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Lit 
erature, Philosophy, Arts, Physical Education, Eng 
lish, Composition, Health and Hygiene, Speech, and 


This is termed 


General Psychology. 


In addition to this requirement, the student mayor 
ing in Police Science receives a broad perspective of 
the law enforcement area, specialized courses which 
acquaint him with the philosophy, knowledge and 
competence necessary lor effective law enforcement 
performance as a line officer, supervisor or adminis 
trator, and peripheral advanced studies in sociology, 
psychology, political science, English and speech 


Requirements for Admission 


Individuals preparing to major in Police Science 
must meet all the requirements lor regular admission 
to Long Beach State College. 


\pplicants should) possess the physical qualilica 
Lions necessary in their proposed career field, and are 
advised to investigate the physical requirements of the 
law enlorcement agencies in which they are interested 
so that they may determine, in advance, their capacity 
to meet those requirements. 


AIL applicants must be of excellent moral character, 
and background investigation, including letters ol 
recommendation from the chiel law enforcement ol 
licer and the high school principal of the applicant's 
comumnity, may be required. High standards of per- 
sonal conduct will be expected at all times, and devia 
tion from these standards may result in dismissal from 
the program. 


\pplicants should possess the personality, adapta 
bility, intelligence and emotional stability for law 
enforcement work, and may expect to undergo test 
ing in these areas early in their academic careers. 
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coupled with longstanding low entrance requirements, 
has led to a shortage of professionally trained leaders. 
Until recently, college trained people have been re- 


Course Scheduling for Working Personnel 

Many Police Science courses are scheduled with 
day sections and extended-day sections. ‘The em 
ployed police officer whose work shift changes month 
ly, or irregularly, may change his hours of college work 
accordingly, attending either section at his conven 
ence, 
courses may be completed in this fashion 


Over a two-yeat period all required police 


Placement 
The placement office assists graduates in finding 
employment, and maintains up-to-date files of an 
nouncements and bulletins from a wide 
law enforcement agencies at all levels. 
In addition, this office assists in making availabl 


variety ol 


information on part-time employment for students 
seeking work while in college 
Extra Curricular Activities 

College work is hard work, but not all work. Op 
portunities for recreation are provided throughout the 
vear in the form of lectures, concerts, films, plays 
sports and social programs. 

There are many campus social, professional, and 1 
ligious organizations, fraternities, sororities, clubs 
and societies. 

KAPPA chapter of LAMBDA 
National Professional Police 
open to majors who have achieved high 


{LPHA EPSILON 
Science Fraternity, ts 
academi 
standards, and are recognized for outstanding com 
petence and integrity. 

In addition, the Metropolitan Area of Los Angeles 
provides ample entertainment potential, and th 
many local colleges and universities coordinate a wick 


variety of social and recreational programs 


Program Philosophy 

The philosophy of the Long Beach State Colleg« 
Department of Police Science and Administration is 
clear: 


Professional career preparation for Law Entorce 


ment vocations (those dedicated to achieving ordered 
liberty in a democratic society) by a regimen that d 
mands BOTH: 

In understanding of the ends and purposes 
and society (needed for integrity in personal deci 
sions, and to insure edilying and responsible public 
service), and 

1 learning of the skills and technique s of lau 
forcement (needed for competence in personal pel 
formance, and to insure effective and responsive pub 
lic service). 


IV. LONG BEACH PROGRAM (GENERAL) 


Phe curriculum at Long Beach State College leads 
to Bachelor of Science degree in Police Science and 
\dministration. The program normally requires four 
years to complete and consists of 124 units, allocated 
thus: 


General Education 15 Units 
Police Science 14 Units 
General Electives 55> Units 
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General Education 
The 45 units in General Education courses are 
taken in the following pattern: 


\. Social Sciences 9 units 
B. Natural Sciences 9 units 
C. Literature, Philosophy, Arts 6 units 
D. English Composition 5-6 units 
E. Speech 2 units 
F. Psychology 3 units 
G. Physical Education 2 units 
H. Health and Hygiene 2 units 
I. Klectives (from above groups) 8 units 


Police Science and Administration 
rhe 44 units in Police Science courses are taken in 
the following pattern: (*indicates a required course) 


Lower Division. 20 units required. 


*Introduction to Law Enforcement 3 units 
Criminal Law 
*Criminal Evidence 3 units 
Criminal Procedure 2? units 


*Criminal 


5 units 


Investigation 3 units 


*“Patrol Procedures 5 units 

*Traflic Control 5 units 

Juvenile Control 5 units 

Vice Control 5 units 
Upper Division. 24 units required. 

*Introduction to Criminalistics I 3 units 

"Introduction to Criminalistics II 3 units 


) 


*Police Supervision 5 units 
*Police Administration I (Line) 
Police Administration Il (Auxiliary) 
*Police Administration III (Staff) 3 units 


*Specialized Problems in Police Admins. 3 units 


3 units 
” 
o 


units 


*Comparative Police Administration 3 units 
Industrial Security Administration 3 units 
Fire Services Administration 3 units 
Jail Administration 3 units 
Advanced Criminalistics 3 units 
Case Studies in Police Administration 1-3 units 
Police Internship Program I 3 units 


Police Internship Program II 3 units 


General Electives 
Che 35 units in General Electives are [lexible, de 
pending upon the student’s career intent, individual 


desires, and the counselled planned program. The 


more highly recommended General Electives are: 


\. Police Science and Administration: Juvenile 


Control, Vice Control. 


B. Business Division: ‘Typewriting. 
C. Division of Education and Psychology: Elemen 
tary Statistics; Social Psychology; Abnormal 


Psychology. 


D. Division of Health, Physical Education and Rec- 


reation: First Aid, Advanced Swimming, Life 


Saving and Water Safety, Police Delense ‘Tac- 


tics. 
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Kk. Division of Language Arts: Ethics, Public Speak- 
ing, Argumentation and Debate. 


KF. Division of Natural Science: Anatomy and Phys- 
iology. 

G. Division of Social Sciences: Fundmentals of Ec- 
onomics, Human Geography, History of the 
United States (Recent), Public Opinion and 
Propaganda, Criminology, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Ethnic Group Relations, Probation 
and Parole. 


Police Science, Titles and Descriptions 

The philosophy of curriculum development at 
Long Beach State College provides a distinct separa- 
tion between lower and upper division, ‘The Lower 
Division (first two years of college) contains courses 
which orient the student, which serve as a basis for 
upper division work, and which are of a “tool” on 
“technique” type needed by the line practitioner. 
Che Upper Division (final two years of college) con- 
tains courses which are advanced, highly specialized, 
supervisory or administrative in nature, or which 
deal in the policy or theory of top-level management. 


The courses are as follows: 


LOWER DIVISION (lirst two years of college) (*in- 


dicates required) (PSA number is catalog identifi- 


cation of course) 


PSA 11 INTRODUCTION TO LAW ENFORCEMENT (3 units) * 
The philosophy and history of law enforcement; agencies 
involved in the administration of criminal justice; pro- 
cesses of justice from detection of crime to parole of of- 
fender; evaluation of modern police services; survey of 
professional career opportunities. 

PSA 51 CRIMINAL LAw (3 units)* Elements of Criminal 
Law with definitions and general penalties; law of ar- 
rest, search and seizure; rights and duties of officers 
and citizens. 

PSA 56 CRIMINAL EVIDENCE (3 units)* Origin, develop- 
ment and philosophy of rules of evidence; tests of admis- 
sibility; weight and value of types of evidence. 

PSA 61 CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (2 units)* General Court 
Procedure and Judicial Process. Principles of constitu- 
tional and civil law as applicable to police operations. 
Preparation for trial, courtroom testimony, moot court. 
PSA 66 CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION (3 units)* Fundmentals 
of investigation; techniques of crime scene recording and 
search; collection and preservation of physical evidence; 
modus operandi processes; sources of information; inter- 
view and interrogation; follow-up and case preparation. 
PSA 71 PATROL PROCEDURE (3 units)* Techniques of pa- 
trol and observation; handling complaints and called-for 
services; mechanics of arrest; techniques of field inter- 
rogation; officers’ notebook procedure; essentials of po- 
lice report writing; utilization of specialized equipment. 
PSA 76 TRAFFIC CONTROL (3 units)* The traffic prob- 
lem; accident investigation; traffic regulation; enforce- 
ment; direction; pedestrian, intersection and parking con- 
trol; records and analysis; engineering and education. 
Traffic law and traffic court procedure. 


PSA 81 JUVENILE CONTROL (3 units) Techniques of han- 
dling juvenile offenders and victims; prevention and re- 
pression of delinquency; diagnosis and referral; organiza- 


tion of community resources. Juvenile law and juvenile 
court procedure. 
PSA 86 VicE CONTROL (3 units) The detection, repression 
and control of vice; gambling, narcotics, prostitution, 
liquor-law, and sex-offender violations. Vice law and 
court procedures. 
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UPPER DIVISION (final two years of college) 
dicates required) 


(*in- 


PSA 111 INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINALISTICS I (3 units) * 
The scientific analysis and identification and comparison 
of physical evidence. Fingerprint identification and clas- 
sification; searching, photographing, lifting, filing. 
Photographic techniques. Forensic ballistics and explo- 
sives. Ultra-violet techniques. The instrumental detec- 
tion of deception (polygraph). 

PSA 112 INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINALISTICS II (3 units) * 
PSA 111 Continued: Applications of comparative micro- 
scopy, serology, spectrography, chemical and micro-chem- 
ical techniques to fibres, hairs, poisons, textiles, stains, 
dust, dirt, and debris. Chemical tests for intoxication 
and narcotic addiction. Plaster of paris and moulage 
impressions of tool-marks, foot-prints, tiretracks, ete. 
Examination of questioned documents. 

PSA 116 POLICE SUPERVISION (3 units)* Techniques of 
police supervision; problems of policy and procedure; 
field problems; instructional and disciplinary methods; 
motivation; supervisory investigations and reports; per- 
formance rating. 

PSA 121 PoLicE ADMINISTRATION I (LINE) (3 units) * 
The organization and management of patrol, traffic, de- 
tective, juvenile, and vice units. Formulation of policy 
and procedure; rules and regulations; deployment; im- 
plementation of procedural and tactical planning; co- 
ordination of activity. 

PSA 126 PoLIce ADMINISTRATION II (AUXILIARY) (3 
units)* The organization and management of records, 
communications, detention, transportation, laboratory, 
and allied support units. Supply, maintenance and prop- 
erty units. Coordination and control. 

PSA 131 PoLice ADMINISTRATION III (STAFF) (3 units) * 
The organization and management of personnel, fiscal, 
planning and research, and public relations units. Co- 
ordination and control. 

PSA 136 SPECIALIZED PROBLEMS IN POLICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION (3 units)* Policy and procedure in specialized situ- 
ations; labor-management disputes; minority group re- 
lations; crowd, public gathering, mob and riot control; 
mental cases; subversives; civil defense and disaster 
planning. Special problems involved in licensing, inspec- 
tions, animal regulation, ambulance service, and other 
uniquely assigned police activities. The integration of 
public safety functions; the problem of organized crime. 
PSA 141 COMPARATIVE POLICE ADMINISTRATION (3 units) * 
A survey of nationwide and worldwide police philosophy 
and technique. Evaluation of current major hypotheses; 
review of recent developments and contributions by agen- 
cies and academic institutions; review of current litera- 
ture in the field. 

PSA 146 INDUSTRIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION (3 units) 
The organization and management of industrial sec neice 
and plant protection units. Security, police, administr: 
tive, legal, and technical problems. Special Suellen 
of government contract security. Specialized programs 
in retail security, insurance and credit investigations, 
transportation security, and private guard and alarm 
service. 

PSA 156 FIRE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION (3 units) The 
organization and management of fire services. Line, 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Dr. Germann received the 
Bachelor’s degree in Philosophy from Loyola University, 
Los Angeles, and the Master’s and Doctoral degrees in 
Public Administration (with a specialization in law en- 
forcement) from the University of Southern California. 
He was an officer in the Los Angeles Police Department 
before joining the faculty of the School of Police Ad- 
ministration, Michigan State University; in 1957 he as- 
sumed responsibility for the Police Science program of 
Long Beach State College. He has acted as special po- 
lice consultant to several Michigan and California com- 
munities and is the author of Police Personnel Manage- 
ment (Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1958), as well 
as many articles appearing in the lez ading professional 
police publications. 
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Problems of policy, pro- 


staff, and auxiliary functions. 
Special 


cedure and technique. Fire service supervision. 
methods and equipment. 

PSA 166 JAIL ADMINISTRATION (3 units) The organiza- 
tion and management of police detention facilities. Se- 
curity, custody, and discipline as applicable to pre-trial 
detention. Operation of programs for sentenced mis- 
demeanants. Special problems relative to first offenders, 
female prisoners, juveniles, narcotic addicts, sick prison- 
ers, homosexuals, the mentally disturbed, and the alco 
holic prisoner. 

PSA 171 ADVANCED CRIMINALISTICS (3 units) Crime lab- 
oratory organization and management. Training of lab- 
oratory personnel. Transportation, storage and security 
of physice al evidence. Preparation of courtroom exhibits. 
Use and care of special equipment such as X-ray, photo- 
spectrometer. Special problems of identification and clas 
sification. 

PSA 176 CASE STUDIES IN POLICE ADMINISTRATION (1-3 
units) Individual research and study approved by majo) 
professor. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a 
total of 3 units. 

PSA 186 POLICE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM I (3 units) and 
PSA 191 POLICE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM II (3 units) Su- 
pervised work experience for the purpose of increasing 
student understanding of law enforcement administration 
and operations. Students are given internships in one 
of the various federal, state, local or private law enforce- 
ment units in the immediate area. (Not open to em 
ployed law enforcement officers.) 


Conclusions 

This presentation of the Long Beach State College 
program does not intend to define the absolute pro 
gram. The writer would not wish to mortgage the 
future of the American police service to any on¢ pal 
ticular academic program. Nor would he desire to 
impute any particular shortcomings to any particular 
program now in operation. 

Curriculum development in law enforcement is 
the embyronic stage. 
are continualky being audited for pattern and con 
tent, and all programs are subject to regular develop 
mental changes. Such is right and proper. 

It would seem necessary that program objectives be 
clarilied; 
dardized; that common course nomenclature be de 
veloped for the discipline; and that academicians and 
practitioners increase mutual communication relative 


n 
Ot a consequence all programs 


that criteria for course placement be stan- 


to the problems of sound and academic program d 
velopment. 

All groups and associates of academicians and po 
lice practitioners—local, state, and national—should 
begin to consider the practical merits of a basic na 
tional pattern of police education in our colleges and 
universities. 

All individual academicians and police practition 
ers should begin to communicate with each other to 
a much greater degree than they have in the past 
and work sympathetically with each other toward on¢ 
goal: A PROFESSIONAL POLICE SERVICE. 


Dr. Germann has indicated his willingness to as 
sist readers of The Police Chief who may desire ad 
ditional information relative to curriculum develop 
ment or to the Long Beach State College program 
Such inquiries may be addressed to Long Beach State 
College, Long Beach 4, Calif. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











\ senior member of the teaching staff, Plastic Su 
gery Section, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Dr. Frank W. Masters is engaged in a research project 
of interest to law enforcement, a brief description ol 
which appears in the following article: 


Facial Deformity and the Criminal— 
Fact or Fiction 


The so-called criminal type has become a standard 
figment of American imagination and folklore, due 
largely to the detective fiction novel and the movie 
make-up artist. The essential question—Is there a re 
lationship between facial deformity and crime?—has 
remained unanswered, as there has been little objec- 
tive scientific evidence to show whether facial de- 
formity actually occurs more frequently among the 
criminal clement or the general public. 


Unfortunately, the ever increasing incidence of ma 
jor crime throughout the United States has placed an 
awesome burden on the already overworked law en- 
forcement agencies. Day by day pressures demand the 
exclusive attention of professional criminologists and 
leave little time for research into new areas of crime 
prevention and rehabilitation. The police depart 
ments, however, house an untold wealth of virtually 
unexplored research material, which has already 
proved an invaluable source for independent inves 
tigation. 

With the complete cooperation of the police de- 
partments of Kansas City, St. Louis, Baltimore, and 
Miami, a pilot study has been started to determine 
objectively whether facial deformity, in fact, does occur 
more frequently among criminals, and if so, whethe1 
or not there is any relationship between the type of 
facial defect and the crime committed. Utilizing 
police file photographs as a source of material, the 
incidence and type of facial deformity can be dete1 
mined statistically and then compared to a compat 
able cross section of the general public. 


Five categories of crime: namely suicide, homicide, 
rape, prostitution, and sex deviation were chosen at 
bitrarily to begin this research project. Although 
far from complete, the results, thus far, show a statis- 
tical difference in the incidence and type of facial 
deformity among criminals. Critical evaluation of 
almost 5,000 photographs in the above mentioned 
categories of crime reveals that 62.8 per cent of crim- 
inals have correctable facial defects, as compared to 
an incidence of 21.4 per cent of the general public. 
There is also some evidence to indicate that the type 
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of defect will vary with the type of crime, but more 
statistics are needed before any valid statement can 
be made. 


Che work of Lombroso suggested that a connection 
between facial appearance and crime existed. Un- 
fortunately, sociologists, psychologists and other re- 
search criminologists have paid only lip service to 
this concept, while exploring many other equally im- 
portant areas in the cause, prevention and rehabili- 
tation of individuals convicted of crime. Although 
admittedly incomplete, the wealth of material avail- 
able in the files of various law enforcement agencies, 
whose complete cooperation has been of inestimable 
value, has produced some objective evidence that a 
relationships between facial deformity and crime is 


indeed fact. 


Heads Northeastern’s Police Program 


Chief William Ferrazzi, of the Quincy, Mass., Po- 
lice Department, is heading the committee of the 
Massachusetts Chiefs of 
Police Association, which 
is assisting Northeastern 
University in developing 
police training programs, 
Phe four-man committee 
is working with Profes- 
sor Robert Sheehan, 
chairman of the Univer- 
sity’s recently organized 
Department of Law En- 
forcement and Security. 
Other members of the 
Chief 





Chief Ferrazi 
Philip Purcell, of Newton, vice president of the IACP; 
Captain George D. MacWilliams, Melrose, and Chief 
Thomas Kirwan, Medford. 


committee are 


In announcing the committee appointments, Chief 
W. Joseph Shea, Natick, president of the MCPA, 
stated, “This new program fulfills a national need 
and is long overdue in this state. It is one of the 
most significant steps toward police professionaliza- 
tion ever made in this area. Our Association, through 
this committee, will work closely with the University 
to make this program one of the best in the nation.” 


In accepting the appointment, Chairman Ferrazzi 
said, “It is my considered opinion that police officers 
on the East Coast are well on their way toward pro- 
fessionalization, higher standards and better pay. Over 
the past few years the challenge to the law enforce- 
ment officer has become considerably greater. He 
must develop new methods to cope with a changing 
world. Recruiting is by far the most serious prob- 
lem of the police service today. It stands to reason 
that the only way to attract able young men to the 
police service is to professionalize it through educa- 
tion and training.” 
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A Word from INTERPOL 


(From M. Sicot, Secretary General, International Criminal 
Police Organization [INTERPOL], Paris [16e], France) 

I was most interested to read the long article on In 
terpol’s General Assembly session in Washington, 
D. C., in the December, 1960, number of The Police 
Chief. 


May I thank you, as well as the author of the article, 
for this excellent piece of reporting, which is certain 
to make our organization better known among ow 
friends and colleagues, the American Chiefs of Police. 


We all have the happiest memories of our stay in 
Washington. 


IACP Valuable to “Little’’ Chiefs 


(From Chief Carl W. Mezo, sergeant-at-arms, Missouri 
Police Chiefs Association, Festus, Mo.) 

The IACP Conference held in Washington, D. C., 
last fall was the first I have ever attended, and I 
found it to be most 


helpful. 


My town of 7,250 is 20 
miles south of St. Louis, 
and we work very cisely 
hat 
city and county, I have 


with the police ol 


been elected to 22a 
terms of office for che 
past Il years, and be- 
fore coming to Festus, 
I was chief of police in 
DeSoto, Mo. 





Chief Mezo 


The Police Chief and find a lot of good information 


My officers and I read 


in its pages; in fact, we probably saved one lile by 
doing sO. 


I would like to persuade chiefs from other small 
towns to join up, for, after all, small towns made 
this the greatest country on earth! Crime is a chal- 
lenge, but I think with the aid of police science and 
by working together we can win the battle. 


I have been in police work for 18 years and I find 
I can still learn something helpful in every police 


publication T read. Yours to a great editor! 
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Shift Liability to Operators? 
(From Inspector William W. Nott, U. S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Canaan, Vt.) 

Possibly members of IACP, if they see merit in 
this suggestion, might wish to suggest legislation that 
would, I believe, be very beneficial. 

At present, some states require liability insuranc 
coverage on a vehicle before registration plates can 
be issued. 
sponsibility is required, and in some others there 
is no requirement for the protection of accident 
victims except by civil suit. 

If each driver, when being issued his driver's 
permit, were required to post either bond on prool 
of liability coverage, I believe the general public 
would benefit. This would seemingly lower the 
average insurance rates by the greater spread of in 
surance costs. Merit systems might be invoked by 
insurance companies following a period of safe driv 
ing on the part of the policy holder. Careless drivers 
could be refused insurance coverage, based on re 
sponsibility reports, and thereby relieve the states 
from necessary proof for revocation of the permits, 
once issued. 


In others, only a show of financial re 


This would benefit parents and youthful drivers 
alike by lowering average insurance rates and grant 
ing the younger drivers an opportunity to prove 
that it is a minority of their age group which is caus 
ing the accident rate and resultant insurance rates 
to increase. 


(Inspector Nott will welcome comments of ow 
readers.—Editor) 


Salute to Schenectady, N. Y., Police 
(From Patrolman Richard Sykes, Ret., 2416 LaHarpe 
Street, New Orleans 19, Louisiana) 

I recently had occasion to call upon for assistance 
the Chief of Police of Schenectady, New York. My 
sister was hospitalized in that city and I requested 
that a member of the Department stop in and see 
her and to give a litthe encouragement and cheer, 
since I was unable to make the wip ther 

I am happy to state that there has been someone 
from that Police Department over to see her several 
times and they have brought her beautiful plants 
on some occasions. 

Now I am not one lor letting acts of benevolence 
and graciousness go unnoticed, and I want to com 
mend Chief Stanley A. DuCharme, Sr., and the men 
in his fine Police Department for their genuine com 
lesy and kindness to a brother officer that was ove) 
and above all expectation. 

If it is within the policy and authority of you 
office to convey my appreciation to Chief DuCharm« 
and his men, you may be assured I shall be most 
gratelul. 

(We are happy to salute Schenectady in this column 
for this fine exam ple of intercity cooperation.—Edi 
tor) 
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NEW 
MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article IIT, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires: La Plata—Coloccia, Edgardo, Inspector 
Mayor, Departamento Central de Policia. 
GREECE 
Athens—Frangos, Spylios Nicholas, Technician, City 
Police of Athens. 
—Nousias, Haralambos, Lieutenant, Gendarmerie Head- 
quarters. 
ALASKA 
Juneau—Severson, Philip L., Chief of Police. 
CALIFORNIA 
Corcoran—Axt, Edward S., Chief of Police. 
Davis—Lueckemann, Arthur P., Chief of Police. 
DELAWARE 
Newark—Haussler, Arthur S., Chief of Police. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Gillett, Kirby M., Colonel, U. S. Air Force, 
Office of Special Investigations. 
FLORIDA 
Miami—Dugger, E. D., 
Patrol. 
KANSAS 
Arkansas City—Robertson, 


Captain, Florida Highway 


Frank M. II, Chief of 
Police 
MAINE 
Augusta—Arbour, Edward D., Chief of Police. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Barnstable—Dempsey, John F., Lieutenant, Massachu- 
setts State Police. 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas—Kuykendall, Leo E., Chief of Police 
NEW JERSEY 
Dunellen—Lund, Robert H., Chief of Police, Green Brook 
Township Police Department. 
Island Heights—McNamara, James M., Chief of Police. 
Levittown—Roser, S. Marshall, Jr., Chief of Police. 
Mahwah—Wickham, Edmund Charles, Chief of Police. 
Orange—Roberts, Frederick E., Chief of Police. 
NEW YORK 





Utica—Hamlin, J. Carroll, Commissioner of Public 
Safety. 
—LaFleur, Vincent A., Chief of Police. 
OREGON 


Tillamook—Burgess, Gene Ray, Chief of Police. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
West Mifflin—Garsick, Stephen F., Chief of Pofice. 


“WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Burchett, Colonel William E., Superinten- 


dent, West Virginia State Police. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA 
Anaheim—Sheppard, John J., Chief of Park Security 
& Communications, Security Division, Disneyland, 
Incorporated. 
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THAILAND 
Bangkok—Manchuratana, 
Patrol Police. 
—Svasti, Uddina Visishta, Lieutenant, Thailand Na-: 
tional Police. 


Thom, Lieutenant, Border 


Salem Seeks a Police Chief 


Chief Clyde A. Warren, of the Salem, Oregon, 
Police Department, has announced that he will retire 
from active service on June 30, alter completing 38 
years of police work that included: Chief of Police 
in Oregon City, Captain of the Oregon State Police, 
and supervisor of enforcement for the Oregon Liquor 
Control Commission. 

Announcement of his retirement brought comments 
of regret from present and former officials of Salem. 
City Manager Kent Mathewson noted that, over the 
years, Chief Warren “. . . has been identified with 
every progressive step taken by law enforcement in 
Oregon.” — Stat Robert White, a former 
mayor of Salem, commented that “Salem has been 
really fortunate to have had Clyde Warren as our po- 
lice chief. He was an excellent chief and will be a 


Senatol 


tough one to replace.” 

City officials, realizing the wisdom of the above 
statement, are now undertaking nationwide _ re- 
cruitment to find such a replacement (see Positions 
Open column). They have expressed determination 
to secure the best possible person and to pay a salary 
commensurate with the appointee’s qualifications. 
Che appointment will be made by the city manager 
based upon the recommendations of an outstanding 


screening board. 
Se ll 
OBITUARIES 


Wo.d of the death of the following members of [ACP 
has reached Association Headquarters this month: 


BUCHOLZ, ALBERT A., Division of Professional Law 
Enforcement, New York Education Department, 
New York, New York. 

CHAPMAN, BERNARD C., Captain, Department of Po- 
lice, Groton, Conn. 

GALLAGHER, JOHN J., Chief of Police, Mendham 
Township Police Department, Brookside, N. J. 

LEWIS, J. MAURICE, Captain, Tredyffrin Township 
Police Department, Berwyn, Pa. 
MADDEN, J. HAROLD, Director of Industrial Relations; 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
MALONE, ANTHONY A., Chief of Police, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

PORTERFIELD, J. H., Chief of Police, Athens, Ga. 

SCHUYLER, NORMAN B., Chief of Police, Ret., Dunel- 
len, N. J. 

URQUHART, ROSS V., Captain, Connecticut State Po- 
lice, Hartford, Conn. 

WINKELSPECHT, THOMAS A., Chief of Police, Glouces- 
ter City, N. J. 
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Calendar 


(Officers und members of police organizations are in 
vited to inform LACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








Apr. 3-4—40th Annual Massachusetts Safety Conference 
and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston, Mass. 
For information: Bert Harmon, Manager, Mas- 
sachusetts Safety Council, 54 Devonshire Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Apr. 12-13—Law Enforcement Officers Association of 
South Carolina, Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, S. C. 

Apr. 30-May 2—Southern Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Jekyll Island, Ga. (Col. 
Wm. P. Trotter, Georgia Department of Public 
Safety, Atlanta, chairman) 

May 1-3—Canadian Highway Safety Conference, Montreal, 
Que. (Chairman of Laws and Enforcement Com- 
mittee: Hon. E. H. Silk, Assistant Deputy Attor- 
ney General of Canada) 

May 7-9—Mountain-Pacific Regional Meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Commissioner B. M. Crittenden, California High- 
way Patrol, chairman) 

May 14-16—North Central Regional Meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Lexington, Ky. (Col. David 
Espie, Kentucky State Police, Frankfort, chair- 
man) 

May 17-19—California Probation, Parole and Correctional 
Association, Annual Conference, Whitcomb Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, Calif. (F. R. Donati, Dept. 
23, Hall of Justice, Redwood City, Calif.) 

May 23-24—Police Teletype Net Conference, Atlantic 
Sands Motel, Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. 

Jun. 25-27—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
(Assistant Commissioner D. A. McKinnon, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Halifax, chairman) 

Jul. 17-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 32nd An- 
nual Conference, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water, Florida, Virgil Stuart, Secretary, Police 
Hdqtrs., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Jul. 24-27—International Association for Identification, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 10-12—Re-Training Conference, Southern Police In- 
stitute Alumni Association, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

Aug. 24-26—World Traffic Engineering Conference, Sixth 
International Study Week in Traffic Engineering, 
Washington, D. C. (Institute of Traffic Engin- 
neers, 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

Aug. 29-30—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 54th 
Annual Conference, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Oct. 1-6—American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, 29th annual conference, Hotel Deau- 
ville, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Oct. 16-17—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 

Burlington, Burington, Iowa. 
Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, 


Meeting, Denver, Colo. 
1962 


Oct. 1-5—American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, 30th annual conference, Stardust Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Oct. 6-11—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
69th Annual Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Annual 





{ TRAINING 


CALENDAR 








LL 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





invited 


Apr. 3—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course (20), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 3—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 

Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti 

tute, Evanston, II. 

Two-day, South-Central Region In-Service ‘Train 


~ 
> 


Apr 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA ‘Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tulsa, Okla. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Il.) 

Apr. 10—Three-week, Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University Traf 
fic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Apr. 10—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Apr. 11—(Apr. 11, 12, 18, 19, 25), Accident Investigation 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Apr. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, lasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Apr. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Apr. 24—Five-day, Police Firearms Instructor School, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Apr. 24—(to May 19), Basic Police Training Course (24), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 24—(to May 12), Traffic Law Enforcement—Ad 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Apr. 


May 


May 


May 


May 


Jun 


June 


June 


Jul. 


Jul. 


The 


28—Two-day, Institute on Alcohol Intoxication, The 


Law-Medicine Center, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
3—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 


Conference for Graduates of TPA Training Pro- 
gram and their Chiefs, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. (Host and loca 
tion to be announced at a later date.) 

8—Three-week, Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Police Traffic 

Northeastern 


15—Two-week, Northwestern Region 
Training: Accident Investigation, 
University, Boston, Mass. 
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Six-day, Institute on Rela- 
tions, (120), Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 


1—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program, Wisconsin State Patrol, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III.) 

5—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
ston, Ill.) 


5—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course (25), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

6—Three-day, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA Students, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, III. 


12—Five-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwest- 


ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
12—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 


and Police Traffic Regulation (25), Kellogg Cen- 





ter, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

16—3rd Annual, 3-day, Indiana University—Colt’s 
Police Combat Pistol Match, Center for Police 


Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


19—Six-day, Eighth Annual Institute on Science in 
Law Enforcement, The Law-Medicine Center, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


26—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part II (30), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (Applicant must have completed 

offered March 20.) 

28—Three-day, Northwest Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 

Chiefs, Police Department, 

thwestern University Traf- 


Ill.) 


art I, 


and their 
Wash. 


Evans.on, 


Program 
Tacoma, 
fic Institute, 

17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

17—Two-week, Eastern Region Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Il.) 


Police Chief 


Aug. 5 


Sep 


Sep 


Sep 


Sep 


Deadline for applications, Fall 1961 Term, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


t. 11—12-week Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
(Application deadline: August 5.) 

t. 11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Enforcement—Admin- 
Univer- 


t. 11—Three-week, Traffic Law 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 


t. 11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 


Sept. 11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police ‘Traffic 
Training, University of ‘Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIL.) 

Sept. 14—(Co June 11, 1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 

Sept. 26—Two-week, Police Basic Training School, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University ‘Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 23—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Oct. 24—Five-day Seminar, Patrol Supervision and In- 
termediate Management, Center for Police Train- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Nov. 13—Six-day, Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- 
tion Developments (for experienced examiners), 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Nov. 27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Dec. 5—Five-day Seminar, Police Executive Management, 
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Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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Chief of Police. The capital city of Salem, Oregon, 
(pop. 50,000) is seeking a highly qualified individual 
and will pay commensurate salary. Appointment by 
City Manager based on recommendations from out- 
standing screening board, including nationally known 
public authorities. For further information and ap- 
plication procedure, write immediately to: Personnel 
Office, City Hall, Salem, Oregon. 


Chemist, Motor Vehicle Department—Open to non- 
residents. Salary range: $6072 to $7260. Qualifica- 
tions: Graduation from a college or university ol 
recognized standing with major courses in chemistry 
and supporting sciences; and three years professional 
experience in analytical, research or in other pro- 
fessional fields involving a knowledge and applica- 
tion of chemistry. Duties include planning and 
administering the Wisconsin Enforcement Division's 
program of chemical testing for intoxication; con- 
duct research studies on problems relating to alcohol 
in the human body, problems related to the drinking 
driver, and chemical testing and intoxication; give 
technical supervision and instruction to field opera- 
tors of chemical test equipment and to new officers 
entering the Wisconsin State Patrol Academy; serve 
as expert witness in court actions involving tests fon 
intoxication, Mail application to, or secure further 
details from, Bureau of Personnel, Department ol 
Administration, State Office Bldg., Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Director of Public Safety. DeKalb County, Ga., is 
currently recruiting for a qualified person for this 
position, County is in metropolitan area of Atlanta, 
Georgia; population, 256,000 and is one of the fastest 
growing areas in the nation. Director is under gen- 
eral direction of Chairman of Board of Commissioners, 
who is primarily concerned with building one of the 
outstanding Departments of Public Safety in the coun- 
try, to be strictly on a professional basis and complete 
ly free of political interference. 

Salary is nominal, $10,000 to $12,000 per year, on 
possibly higher. Approximately 350 employees com- 
prise present protective and law enforcement person- 
nel. Qualifications required are graduation from a 
recognized law school and at least 8 years of highly 
responsible employment experience in executive ca- 
pacity with FBI or large municipal or county law 
enforcement agency. 

Interested persons may write: Mr. Mattox L. Pu 
vis, Director, DeKalb County Merit System, Room 333, 
DeKalb County Bldg., Decatur, Ga. 
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Traffic Institute Adds Electives 


An elective study program and an increase in the 
number of grants-in-aid awards are new features ol 
the 9-month, “long course” Traffic Police Adminis 
tration Program of the Traffic Institute, Northwest- 
ern University. 

In addition to the regular, general study program, 
the 1961-62 course offers an elective of guided in- 
dependent study according to the particular need of 
each law enforcement agency, while the regular gen 
eral course will continue to offer overall knowledge 
in traffic police administration. The Insurance In 
stitute for Highway Safety has provided 40 grant 
in-aid awards for the course. 

“The new program is designed to meet the special 
needs of law enforcement agencies,” explains Ber- 
nard R. Caldwell, director of the Institute. “As the 
methods and objectives of agencies vary, their needs 
for personnel with professional-level training in traf- 
fic police administration differ. Recognizing this, 
the Traffic Institute offers the elective study plan.” 

Deadline for filing applications is May 15. Fon 
additional information, write the Institute, 1804 Hin 
man Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of professional information — can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re- 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com- 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 
American District Telegraph Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Associated Research, Inc. 

V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

Chevrolet Division, General Motors Corp. 
Creighton Shirt Company, Inc. 

W.S. Darley & Company 

Faurot, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Company 

LACP 

John C. Kohaut, Inc. 

Metcalf Bros. & Co. 

National Rifle Association 

National Training Center of Lie Detection 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
William Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

C. H. Stoelting Company 


Charles C Thomas, Publishes 
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